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Introduction 


From my earliest flashes of consciousness, I was tracking something 
that is beyond the grasp of ordinary language. Later I found that 
“something” is called “liberation” or “enlightenment”, but words 
are not of much help in these matters. When wandering in nearly 
total darkness, one needs cairn-like landmarks, something intrin- 
sic, in order to perceive the faint reflections of what can vaguely 
be called the “Self.” Neither rituals, nor initiations, nor pontifi- 
cating authority ever appealed to me. People who can understand 
on a practical level “I am the same Lord who becomes the Uni- 
verse and dwells in its heart” were, and still are, somewhat of a 
mystery to me. To recognize the watchmaker, I needed to see 
the inner workings of the watch. To appease the spirits of Hellenic 
skepticism, I was looking for the precision of Aristotle and the non- 
presumptuousness of Socrates. I have found both the precision and 
the landmarks that allow one to regain this ground and orientation 
in the well developed philosophical system of Kashmir Shaivism. 

Vijnanabhatrava is an important scripture of Kashmir Shaivism 
and is devoted mostly to practical aspects of its monistic philo- 
sophy. It is one of the 64 tantras. The word tantra, in a narrow 
sense, means “a set of tools for the expansion of consciousness.” 
Most of the 64 tantras seem to be lost, but among those surviving 
till modern times, Vijnanabhairava tantra is one of the most influ- 
ential by the virtue of being the most flexible and applicable in the 
contexts of various philosophical systems of liberation. 

This book is a translation of Vijn@nabhairava and presents a 
collection of techniques for attaining a special state of consciousness 
— bhatrava. 

Literally, the word bhairava means “instilling terror, frightful.” 
In practice, the state itself is tranquil, blissful, and serene. If one 
has strong attachments, the onset of this state might be quite ter- 
rifying in the same way freedom might be frightening to a prisoner 
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who had spent twenty years chained to the wall of a small dark 
cell and was suddenly turned loose in a jungle. But the state of 
bhatrava is to be experienced, not talked about. 

Unlike many other texts, Vijnanabhairava puts the emphasis 
on the procedural aspect of the philosophical system it belongs to 
— Trika. Trika was formulated in the larger context of Kashmir 
Shaivism.1 

No path is delineated in Vijnanabhairava, only improvisations 
at the point of the naked Unknown. Most such improvisations, 
though, should be carefully rehearsed before circumstances present 
an opportunity for actual practice. 

Reading books on spiritual matters is sometimes similar to read- 
ing wine reviews. They are full of descriptions, such as “bright red, 
fruity, intertwined with a delicate mushroom-like character, with 
a long finish,” but give no means to taste the wine. In this book 
the reader will find few descriptions of “how the spiritual expe- 
rience feels and what it’s like,” but, rather, directions on how to 
experience it. 

Many descriptions of the practices from Vijnanabhairava con- 
tain technical terms. These terms are defined in the chapter “Con- 
cepts,” which begins on page 169. 

The original Sanskrit text of Vijnanabhairava was written in 
verse. The style is peculiar, and I have tried to preserve it in my 
translation so that the very peculiarity might induce the mind to 
wander off its deep habitual tracks. No knowledge of Sanskrit is 
required to read this book. 

Each verse is presented first in the original Devanagari,’ fol- 
lowed by the same verse in Roman transliteration. There are many 
elliptical expressions in the verses, which have to be filled in order 
to understand the meaning of a sentence. When the translation 
includes extensive additions, these are put into square brackets 
[]. Sanskrit words that are technical terms are given without any 
translation and in Roman transliteration. Following the transla- 
tion is my commentary. In the table of contents a verse will have 
two numbers, one, the number of the verse in the text and the 
other, the number of the technique it describes. Traditionally the 
techniques are called dh@rana (an immovable concentration of the 
mind upon something) and are abbreviated as Dh. 


1For a systematic exposition of this philosophical system, the reader is re- 
ferred to [Sem08], [Sin00], [Lak00] and [Tor02]. 
?Devanagari is a syllabic script used in writing Sanskrit. 
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These typographic conventions look like this: 


TT =| 1 tq Original 


Vijnanabhairava Transliteration 


[Attaining the state of] Bhairava by means of discerning. Translation 





Vijnanabhairava is the name of a tantra. It might be rendered as commentary 
“Bhairava by Means of Discerning.” 


The translation is almost never literal, but interpretive. The 
interpretation relies heavily on my own personal experiences — those 
of a man — and, therefore, is limited by them. This implies the 
possibility that the versions of the techniques in this book will effect 
women differently — they might be less, more, or equally effective. 
To take into account gender differences in speech processing, social 
frames of reference, etc. will require substantial experimentation 
with the techniques. For some ideas in this direction see “The 
Book of Secrets” by Osho [Osh94] and “The Radiance Sutras” by 
Dr. Lorin Roche [LR08}. 

In addition to the mentioned above, there are at least four 
other notable interpretations of the Vijnanabhairava in English: 
by Jaideva Singh [Sin03b], by Swami Lakshman Joo [Joo02], by 
Satyasangananda Saraswati [Sar03], and by Daniel Odier [Odi05]. 
My understanding of this tantra was greatly enhanced by these 
works, and the reader is encouraged to become familiar with them 
as well. Differences in interpretations cannot be reconciled, in most 
cases, through linguistic or philosophical arguments — through di- 
rect experience one finds what works. 


On practice 


“If you don’t know what to do, it is better not to do anything, 
because whatsoever you do without knowing is going to create more 
complexities than it can solve,” wrote Osho in The Book of Secrets. 
Therefore, it is important to understand how the techniques work 
and to have some inner criteria for correctness. 
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The first step for obtaining such inner criteria might be just 
reading through all the techniques and recollecting if one has per- 
formed them in the past, however unconsciously or accidentally. 
Many techniques described here occur, in some form or another, 
naturally; they don’t require any empowerment or initiation. 

For example, upon reading this tantra, I recognized that since 
childhood I had been practicing several techniques without being 
aware of any tantras or even spirituality — simply to relieve the 
stress of the mind-numbing duality all around. One of those tech- 
niques was the bhairavi-mudra. I would stand on the balcony of my 
family’s apartment in Moscow and fixate my eyes on the buildings 
across the street, while consciously looking within. If I made no 
effort to see something in particular in those building, the visual 
picture would become more and more fragmentary and dim, to the 
point of disappearing. At that moment a deep peace would spread 
inside me. No one ever taught me this as a “technique,” but I 
stumbled upon its description some 30 years later. 

Upon recollecting previous occurrences of some of the tech- 
niques, one should look for any feelings of satiety, deep calm, lack of 
ego-induced boundaries, limitless spaciousness, or luminosity that 
might have accompanied such experiences. As you begin to prac- 
tice the techniques, the similarity of sensations to these recollected 
raw impressions can be used as an initial criterion for correctness. 

Some insight into how the techniques work can be gained from 
understanding the concepts behind the practices, as well as from 
verses 18-21. 

This tantra offers no belief system, no ideology, and no religion. 
Instead, it offers the precision of a tool and the variety of a library 
to make one’s chosen spiritual path closely interweave with the 
manifoldness of daily life. This scripture always gave me the op- 
portunity to become aware of the deep inner currents of existence. 
It also never failed to give directions to further my individual yoga 
practice. 

It is not necessary to practice all 112 techniques, rather, it is 
sufficient to learn 4-8 that work for you personally and provide 
ample opportunities to practice. 

Most techniques are simple, and it is quite easy to experience 
the state of bhairava at least once in your practice. After that, 
the machinery of “individuality” will create obstacles to experi- 
encing it again. Detecting the obstacles can be accomplished by 
introspection and through practicing several techniques, so that the 
obstacles become easier to spot by the virtue of coming at them 
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from many angles. 

Introspection as a tool of discovery is subject to extensive and 
valid critique. Nevertheless, introspection is of primary importance 
for practicing this tantra. But, to be a tool and not itself an ob- 
stacle, introspection must use a well developed language and set of 
analytical tools. Both are provided by the philosophical system of 
Pratyabhijnahrdaya. 

When one is searching for something true and throwing light 
onto the inner world, it is not that the doors of perception are 
cleansed, but that one looks at the ceiling and discovers that it is 
missing. This book gives ways to accomplish exactly this. 

Among yoga practitioners, one often hears that it is all about 
“controlling the mind.” How is the approach of this tantra, 
Vijnanabhairava, different? Controlling the mind is a temporary 
measure to prevent immediate harm. But it comes with long-term 
after-effects. It creates discontinuity between fountains of vitality 
and the controlling faculty. If impulses from these inner fountains 
are sealed from the heart of compassion and from the reasoning 
mind, then a practice becomes a progressively hallowed formality, 
shaped by mechanisms of social puppetry; or it becomes a duty, 
lacking inner meaning. At the same time, the vitality is chan- 
neled into the creation and nurturing of demons that dwell behind 
one’s back. A more productive use of the temporary relief granted 
by controlling one’s mind might be the unwinding or unraveling 
of those mental constructs, configurations of tattva-s, and so forth, 
that lead to the necessity of controlling one’s mind in the first place. 
That is the way of tantra. The techniques of Vijnanabhairava lead 
to the creation of an inner space in which to do the unwinding, 
reconfigurations, etc. Instead of aiming at controlling the mind, 
this tantra is designed to take the opportunity of various states of 
the mind in order to advance a practitioner towards the ultimate 
goal. 

Though it is stated in the verse 140 that mastering even one 
technique is enough to attain the ultimate goal, until one mas- 
ters such a technique, one should practice at least four different 
techniques, each aiming to effect one of the following obstacles to 
entering the state of bhatrava: 


e mental dispositions; 


e the urge and the faculty to weave explanations not warranted 
by facts; 
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e the energy that mediates between mental actions and physical 
actions; 
e the energies of breath. 


Verses on mental dispositions are: 32, 33, 41, 43-46, 58, 61, 62, 87, 
94, 95, 97, 103, 121, 125, 126. 


Verses on the urge and the faculty to weave explanations not war- 
ranted by facts are: 37, 38, 50, 53, 66, 101, 122, 134. 


Verses on the energy that mediates between mental actions and 
physical actions are: 29-31, 36, 39, 80, 83, 93, 104, 113. 


Verses on the energies of breath are: 24-28, 64, 67, 154-156. 


Other verses are either more integral or have no specificity to 
any one obstacle type. 

The general attitude towards the practices should be playful- 
ness. That, according to Kashmir Shaivism, is the true spirit of 
this Universe. 


Scriptural sources 

Here are scriptural sources used and abbreviations for them. 
TA Tantraloka by Abhinavagupta 

AbhTs Tantrasara by Abhinavagupta 

IPK Isvarapratyabhijnakarika by Utpaladeva 
ShS Sivasutra 

ShSv Sivasvarodaya 
PH Pratyabhijnahrdayam 

VBh Vijnanabhairava 

BhG Bhagavadgita 
YS Yogasutra by Patanjali 

HYP Hathayogapradipika by Svatmarama 

MrA Mrgendragama 


ManUp Mandukyopanisad 
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Introduction 


Techniques 


This tantra, like a few others, is written in the form of a dialog be- 
tween 5 iva, represented as the male deity, and Si akti, represented as 
the female deity, although as the verse 10 says, these symbolic de- 
vices are “only for the sake of mental representation, for those who 
have confused notions and for those engaged in the ostentatious 
performance of rituals.” 

At the beginning of the dialog, Sakti is emerging from Siva’s 
throat. She merges back into it at the end of the dialog. Upon 
emerging, Sakti has a variety of questions to ask. Siva proceeds 
to answer these questions, though Sakti is not separate, in the 
ultimate sense, from him, but is his inherent emanation. So it 
appears that Siva is talking to himself. 

One of the meanings of this parable is that an emergence of 
an instance of speech is a moment of bifurcation, of conditioned 
duality, that brings an apparent ignorance by obfuscating inher- 
ent knowledge. The bifurcation results in a blooming, multidi- 
mensional manifestation that carries the duality “that which is 
a symbol of itself only” vs. “utterance, having a primarily con- 
ventional link to this by means of opposition to that” into all of 
its aspects. Despite the obfuscation, correct speech, pointing at 
particular knowledge, shows a path to the knowledge that became 
hidden through the emergence of speech. Once the hidden becomes 
self-evident, then the apparent duality retracts into that undiffer- 
entiated Luminous Void denoted with the word Siva. 

This tantra has quite a few (112 to be exact) practices, or tech- 
niques. An important point to keep in mind is that the techniques 
do not create, or cause, the state of bhairava. They merely lead 
to an extensive indeterminacy, which is on the verge of that state. 
This final transition cannot be forced or conditioned, but occurs 
spontaneously and unpredictably. This point is reflected in the text 
by the variety of descriptions of the places to which the techniques 
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lead a practitioner. For example, verse 36 describes the state at- 
tained by its technique as “the ultimate stillness,” verse 39 says 
that “one goes towards the voidness,” verse 51 describes it as “ever 
increasing indefiniteness,” while verse 64 puts it as “the simulta- 
neous arising of the discerning and of the equanimity,” etc. All of 
these descriptions point at states that are bordering the state of 
bhairava, which itself is not subject to direct description. 

What happens as a direct result of these practices is called 
vijnana, or “discerning”. So, the title of this tantra, Vijnanabhatrava, 
might be rendered as “Bhairava by Means of Discerning,” keeping 
in mind that “discerning” is a technical term. Vijnana is an etching 
into the perceptive field through an accumulation of subliminal im- 
pressions. It happens the same way the style of a particular painter 
becomes etched into perception, so that one is able to “recognize” 
a never seen before painting as likely to be by the same artist. It 
is hardly possible to point at and verbalize what that style is and 
how it is different from other artists’ styles, but it is still possible to 
“recognize” an artist’s work that way. The practices, described on 
pages 29-164, all aim at this “etching” of a particular mental dy- 
namic that is a transition to the state of bhairava from the liminal 
states bordering it. After a while, such transitions become easier 
to trigger and require less effort to be a result of a practice. 


The structure of the original text is as follows: 


e introduction, in which questions are asked; verses 1-23 (pages 
19-28); 


e list of techniques, leading to the state of bhairava; verses 24— 
137, 154-156 (pages 29-153, 163-164); 


e philosophical points, important for practice; verses 138-153 
(pages 154-162); 


e final remarks on the transmission of the teaching; verses 157— 
163 (pages 165-167). 


Throughout the text, both Siva and Sakti have many names. 

Names used for Siva are Bhairava, Deva (God), Paramesvara 
(Highest Lord), Mahesvara (Great Lord), Natha (Protector), Param- 
brahma (Ultimate Brahma). 

Names used for Sakti are Bhairavi, Devi (Goddess), Mahadeva 
(Great Goddess), Mrgeksana (Gazelle-eyed). 
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Sears | 
“oO 
Sridevyuvaca 


Devi said: 





In verses 1-6 Dev? is asking Deva some questions. 


ad ta Aa Ud SATA 
UNTeanaarrsy: 20 


Srutam deva mayé sarvam rudrayamalasambhavam | 
trikabhedam asesena sarat saravibhagagah || 1|| 


O Deva, I’ve heard everything contained in the Rudrayamala 
tantra, the entire classification by triads, from the very core to 
the peripheral details. 





The Rudrayamala tantra is a text that is not currently available. 
Many existing scriptures cite it as an authoritative source for other 
tantras and teachings. 


wee a fargrit A aaa: WAAR | 
fe So Arad ea Tero Wai 


adyapi na nivrito me samgayah paramesvara | 
kim riipam tattvato deva gabdarasikalamayam || 2|| 


To this day, though, the uncertainty did not not recede for me, 
O Paramesvara! O Deva, in reality, what form consists of the 
multitude of sounds? 
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This reference to “the multitude of sounds” is explained by the 
following verse from the third book of Tantraloka: 


ekamarsgasvabhavatve Sabdarasih sa bhairavah | 
amrgyacchayayé yogatsaiva saktigca matrka || 198]||. 
“When in the natural state of single-pointed awareness, 
bhairava is the multitude of sounds. Having reflected 
{upon himself], and in consequence of this reflection, he 
becomes gakti and the alphabet.” 


The alphabet here means the organized set of all Sanskrit let- 
ters, where each letter has sound, function, and meaning. Letters 
in this conceptual system are the building blocks of phonetics, syn- 
tax, and semantics. 


fe ar vareeeyest Axe ArarHay | 
fafarerefre at fe ar aparece ay i 3 


kim va navatmabhedena bhairave bhairavakrtau | 
trisirobhedabhinnam va kim va Saktitrayatmakam || 3|| 


Is [that form] divided into parts by the divergence of the three 
tendencies, or because of the divergence into the nine layers in the 
bhairava [state itself], or in the aspects of the bhairava state? Or, 
is it just a composite of the three sakti-s? 





The three sakti-s mentioned are jndna-sakti, kriya-Sakti, and iccha- 
Sakti, which can be translated approximately as the ability to per- 
ceive and to know, the ability to act, and the ability to desire, re- 
spectively (see entries in the “Concepts” chapter for details). This 
is the basic triad of the Trika system. It is projected onto many 
concepts and phenomena. In some modern psychological theories, 
jnana-sakti is subdivided into the ability to perceive and into the 
ability to know. 

The nine layers mentioned are the nine sub-diagrams of the 
mystical diagram (or yantra) called Srz Cakra. 
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arafeeaare aft fe agatha: | 
aeTecaaen aT fH at TS aeTHA i gi 


nadabindumayam vapi kim candrardhanirodhikah. | 
cakraridhamanackam va kim va Saktisvartipakam || 4|| 


Does it consist of the nasalization of sounds which becomes candrardha, 
nirodhika, etc.?? Is it the humming sound, spreading through 
susumnd, or is it just a quality of Sakti? 


WITT: THATS at TA: | 
WaT ate Age TGSAT Il yl 
a fe aitaaca tees a Ha | 
we Peat THA + Tea Val 


paraparayah sakalamaparayasca va punah | 

parayaé yadi tadvatsyatparatvam tadvirudhyate || 5|| 
na hi varnavibhedena dehabhedena va bhavet | 
paratvam niskalatvena sakalatve na tadbhavet || 6\| 


If sakti in the para state were to have any separate parts, as it does 
in the para-apara and apara states, then that quality of “being 
ultimate” would be limited by them. 

She cannot become pard-apara and apara through a divergence 
into phonemes nor through divergence into different shapes, be- 
cause ultimateness, by being devoid of constituent parts, cannot 
exist in a composite. 


’These are various degrees of the nasalization of a vowel before consonants. 
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ware we Fare Fare fag aaa | 


prasadam kuru me natha nihgesam chinddhi samgayam | 


O Natha, do me a favor, remove completely this uncertainty! 


ing sara | 


bhairava uvaca | 


Bhairava said: 


UY UY Aa YE TINH HS ti wi 


sadhu sadhu tvaya prstam tantrasaramidam priye || 7|| 


Well, well! Here it is, the very essence of tantra you demanded to 
know, O Dear! 





In verses 8-13, Deva explains what bhairava is not. 


Teas Ag TUT Heya FT 
afepfrres ec irae WAT cl 


guhaniyatamam bhadre tathaépi kathayami te | 
yatkimcitsakalam riipam bhairavasya prakirtitam || 8|| 


Though it should be kept as the utmost secret, my good Lady, 
I will, nevertheless, describe for you whatever composite form of 
bhairava mentioned [in the Rudraydmala tantra] that can be rep- 
resented with words. 
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Tea ste fara MHS ATT | 
AAU Ta TAIN i 3 
warart aragiat fraresacatiara 
ras attr tat frrcafeaany lou 


tadasarataya devi vijneyam sakrajalavat | 
mayasvapnopamam caiva gandharvanagarabhramam || 9|| 
dhyanartham bhrantabuddhinam kriyadambaravartinam | 
kevalam varnitam pumsam vikalpanihatatmanam || 10|| 


O Devi, each such description has to be regarded, because of its 
fragility, as illusory, as having a semblance of a dream or an ap- 
parition, or as a shimmering mirage of a town in the sky,‘ solely 
depicted for the sake of mental representation for those who have 
confused notions and for those engaged in the ostentatious perfor- 
mance of rituals, [and for those] men whose Self is struck down by 
an antithesis” of opposites. 


Trad FT TATA THRU aT ATa: 


a amt Hi a aac N 2eu 


a ape a a ofeeaers: ea 


tattvato na navatmasau sabdarasir na bhairavah | 

na casau trigira devo na ca Saktitrayatmakah || 11]| 
nadabindumayo vapi na candrardhanirodhikah | 

na cakrakramasambhinno na ca saktisvartipakah || 12\| 


In reality, it® does not have nine layers; the multitude of speech 
sounds is not bhairava, and it is not the three-headed deity, and it 
cannot not be reduced to the triad of sakti-s.” 


4Fata Morgana, created by the great magician — the language. 
5See entry vikalpa in “Concepts” chapter. 

6 bhairava. 

"See commentary to verse 3. 
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[It does not consist] of nasalization of sounds, nor [is it] 
candrardha, nirodhika, etc.® 

[It cannot be] made completely disjoint by the sequential pen- 
etration of cakra-s® [during arising of the humming sound in the 
susumna], and it is not just a quality of Sakte. 


awargadrn fe vat vata: | 
Agana Wrst Seeds |W eal 


aprabuddhamatinam hi eta balavibhisikah | 
méatrmodakavatsarvam pravrttyartham udahrtam || 13 || 


Though all these (candrardha, nirodhika, etc.) are effective means 
to scare away those whose thoughts lack awareness, it was said that 
for those who intend on advancing, the ideas are exhilarating like 
a mother. 


In verses 14 through 21, the principle behind all practical tech- 
niques of this tantra is described. 


fegrrrratayeat careoresresty 
ATEATAAT TAT WATT: 8 


dikkalakalanonmukta degoddesavisesini | 
vyapadestumasakyasavakathya paramarthatah || 14 || 


When deprived of opportunities to effect [the sense of] direction 
[in the subtle body] or of moments of time [in the mind], or when 
characterized by the absence of any particular location or exempli- 
fication, Sakti is impossible to represent [using something else] and 
she is not describable, in the ultimate sense, with words. 


8 Various degrees of nasalization of a vowel before consonants. 
°See Appendix. 
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Wet: ATTA AT PASAT | 
green aitarent Axdt Axarewa: ey 


antah svanubhavananda vikalponmuktagocara | 
yavastha bharitakara bhairavi bhairavatmanah || 15|| 


That inner condition that is full of the bliss of self-perception [in- 
herent in the self-will], that produces a sense of satiety, and which 
is attainable by those who set aside polarizations!” is a quality of 
Bhairava called Bhairavi. 





When strong polarizations exist, they channel the energy of arising 
Sakti into activity controlled by these polarizations. This dissi- 
pation of energy results in a lack of satiety, or fullness, and in 
the disruption of self-perception, since only one extreme of any 
polarization is included into “self.” This disruption inhibits the 
experience of the bliss inherent in siva. 


agretradt aa fas fea | 
ya fat Rast ae: Ge: eM aT gars teal 


tadvapustattvato jneyam vimalam visvapiiranam | 
evam vidhe pare tattve kah pijyah kag ca trpyati || 16]| 


That [other] state’! really should be known as devoid of the fault- 
causing conditions!” and as making everything whole. 

So, there are these two aspects, two ultimate tattva-s; which is 
to be worshiped and which satisfies? 


va far trees are ett l 
UT WIaTEd aT sat gol 


10See entry vikalpa in “Concepts” chapter 
11The state of bhairava. 
12See entry mala in “Concepts” chapter. 
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evam vidha bhairavasya yavastha parigtyate | 
sa paraparartipena para devi prakirtita || 17|| 


Verily, the bhairava aspect is the state which is lauded most, while 
she, para-Sakti, in the pard-apara form, [is just] mentioned. 


qafaadageste: wear fara: | 
arergaafacandt Wros: WAT: 1 ee 


Saktigaktimatoryadvadabhedah sarvada sthitah | 
atastaddharmadharmitvat paragaktih paratmanah || 18 || 


Since that which lacks a division into a potency and that which pos- 
sesses that potency is always invariable [or self-identical], therefore 
para-Sakti is made non-distinct from siva [by dissolving into him], 
through being endowed with any attribute that promotes her sta- 
bility [and thus prevents pard-Sakti from evolving into manifoldness 
by assuming the apdara form]. 





The idea is to make expressions of gakti static and invariable, and 
thus, to make her merge back into the stillness of siva by becoming 
non-distinct from him. 


a agate aorta franc | 

HAG MATA UFASAA WaT | eS 
qarcen ues faints area | 

Tare faraeeh earcarst sratrerors aol 


na vahnerdahika Saktirvyatirikta vibhavyate | 

kevalam jnadnasattayam prarambho'yam pravegane || 19]| 
Saktyavastha pravistasya nirvibhagena bhavana | 

tadasau Sivartpt syatsaivt mukhamihocyate || 20]| 


The ability of fire to burn is not made to appear as remaining after 
the fire is gone. But in reality, the experience of fire is such only 
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in the beginning of moving [one’s hand] into the flames. When one 
keeps the hand in the fire long enough, the condition Sakti is in 
is that of realization, of forming a concept of the fire’s ability to 
burn, which remains after the fire is gone. 

A similar condition of gakti, manifesting as a blissful tranquility, 
can become a realization of the state of bhairava. In such a case 
the condition is called “siva’s face.” 





See the verse 101 for a technique directly based on this principle. 


quigited sae fey 
Srey FROTS deer a: AT Wael 


yathalokena dipasya kiranairbhaskarasya ca | 
jnayate digvibhagadi tadvacchaktya sivah priye || 21]|| 


Just as directions in space, etc. are made known by a spot of light 
produced by a lamp or by rays of sun, likewise giva [is made known] 
by [expressions of] gakti , O Dear! 





Thus, the general principle behind all practical techniques of 
Vijnanabhairava tantra is this: 


When Sakti is in the para-apara state, which has the potential for 
a blissful tranqutlity, prevent her from transitioning into an apara 
state; make her static, as if immutable; and maintain this static 
character for a sufficiently long time. The resulting para state of 
Sakti will reveal the state of bhairava. 
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Ht coqars | 
Sri devyuvaca | 


Devi said: 


aq eq faymE HUG PATI | 
feerera gan a aaestratstar | 
aeen share Areata aa 
PRUTAHS TS WT Sat SAAT | 


ar wear afey war a afe fe Nazi 


deva deva trigtlanka kapGlakrtabhisana | 
digdegakalastinya ca vyapadesavivarjita | 

yavastha bharitakara bhairavasyopalabhyate || 22|| 
kairupayairmukham tasya para devi kathambhavet | 
yatha samyagaham vedmi tatha me brithi bhairava || 23|| 


O Deva, whose sign is the trident and who is adorned with skulls! 
Which condition of sakti, devoid of direction, space, and time, and 
stripped of all representations that expose the completeness and 
satiety [of Siva], is capable of revealing the state of bhairava? 

And by what means, and how, could para-gakti become Siva’s 
face? 

In whatever manner I would understand it correctly, in such 
manner explain it to me, O Bhairava! 


ing sara | 


bhairava uvaca | 


Bhairava said: 





Verses 24-156 are dedicated to the description of concrete tech- 
niques that lead to the realization of bhatrava. 
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RH WT TA Strat Farrar wT | 
sahara aorghat fea: i agi 


urdhve prano hyadho jtvo visargatma paroccaret | 
utpattidvitayasthane bharanadbharita sthitih || 24 || 


If Sakti were to arise in the para state as having the nature of wis- Dh. 1 
arga, [when] prana is in the upper region and apdana in the lower, 

and instead of producing the two [flows separately, gakti were to 
become manifested as one state], then, from maintaining [this state 

by cessation of breathing], she who produces the sense of satiety 

would become static [and makes thus the state of bhairava mani- 

fest]. 





Exhale, using the diaphragm. Somewhere around the middle of 
your exhalation, start inhaling with the mouth and/or nose. No- 
tice that the breathing stops when both inhalation and exhalation 
are about the same strength. If no intentional obstructions to ei- 
ther prana or apana are present, they will collide, creating tense 
stillness. If there is no anxiety to get rid of this tension and no 
mental activity attempting to comprehend or introspect into it, 
then, holding full attention on this stillness, even for a moment, 
will set in a transition to greater stillness. If holding the breath 
becomes difficult, breath again, and then repeat the superimpo- 
sition just described. After 10-15 such repetitions, the transition 
into undifferentiated, featureless stillness will become as if etched 
into consciousness; there will be a change, ever so subtle but lumi- 
nous, in the state of conscious awareness. 

Visarga is a sound that is like an echo of the preceding vowel. It 
is pronounced by moving the tongue to utter s after the vowel, but 
relaxing the tongue before it touches the place where s would have 
been pronounced. The movement of tongue downwards results in 
air moving into the mouth, as if one is starting to inhale with open 
mouth. The superimposition of two movements here — inhalation 
and exhalation — is analogous to that of uttering a visarga. 

Swami Lakshman Joo says that this practice consists of exhal- 
ing while pronouncing silently sah and placing manas into exter- 
nal dvadasanta; then inhaling while pronouncing silently ham and 
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placing manas into the andhata-cakra.‘? In this way the mantra 
so'ham is articulated. Here the expression “silent pronouncing” 
means “configuring the voice apparatus as if uttering the sound, 
but keeping the tension low so that air might pass without produc- 
ing the sound.” 

Jaideva Singh adds yet another interpretation of this practice 
that yields the same result: inhale while silently pronouncing ha; 
exhale with sah; at the junction between the end of inhalation and 
the beginning of exhalation, silently articulate the sound m. The 
attention should be shifting so that it is on the anahata-cakra at 
the start of ha and in the dvadasanta at the start of sah. In this 
way the mantra hamsah is articulated. 

The dvadaganta mentioned is the point twelve thumb-widths 
above the top of the skull. The anahata-cakra is in the center of 
the upper body, right between the two nipples. 

sis pronounced as the English s in sun, h is pronounced as the 
English h in hut, a is pronounced as the English vowel in sun, h 
denotes visarga (how to pronounce it is explained above). m is a 
nasal sound that is like a humming vibration when air goes out 
through the nasal cavity while the mouth is slightly open. 


13See Appendix. 
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FedisaTateahe feaapartradare | 
Fro Aare Axfs Sat TT: ay 


maruto'ntarbahirvapi viyadyugmanivartanat | 
bhairavya bhairavasyettham bhairavi vyajyate vapuh || 25]| 


O Bhairavi, through uninterrupted transitions, whether of coming Dh. 2 
together or of going apart, of breaths, either internally [that is, 

when breathing in turns into breathing out] or externally [that is, 

when breathing out turns into breathing in], the state of bhairava 

is etched by Sakti [into the conscious awareness]. 





Observe how a subtle tension, causing to inhale, develops through- 
out an inhalation. Similarly, observe how a subtle tension, causing 
to exhale, develops throughout an exhalation. When an inhalation 
ends and an exhalation starts, there is a gap between fading of one 
tension and arising of another. If one maintains the flow of tension 
that is causing an inhalation, so that it overlaps the tension, that is 
causing the flow of exhalation, then there is no internal gap. Simi- 
larly, if the tension causing exhalation is extended beyond the start 
of inhalation, then there will be no external gap. In both cases one 
should try to avoid gap-like changes in attention focus, making all 
transitions as smooth as possible. These overlapping flows of exha- 
lation and inhalation, along with the steady attention, will remove 
obstacles to the predominance of the state of bhairava. 

Another interpretation, given by Jaideva Singh, is to simply 
maintain unwavering attention on each of the gaps, observing them. 
The difficulty of such an observation is that a transition between 
an inhalation and an exhalation causes attention to “flicker.” By 
repeatedly maintaining observing attention and avoiding the “flick- 
ering,” one gets to the verge of the state of bhairava. 


Dh. 
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a asta fasrateaega frac | 
faftecoqat meat vat AraeTaT agi 


na vrajenna visecchaktirmarudripa vikasite | 
nirvikalpataya madhye tayé bhairavartipata || 26|| 


If gakti, in the form of breath, is in the state when an inhala- 
tion has ended but the next exhalation has not started, or is in the 
state when an exhalation has ended but the next inhalation has not 
started, then she assumes the state of bhairava in the middle chan- 
nel and is caused to expand by the absence of the [inhale/exhale] 
polarization. 





This practice is related to the gap between inhalation and exha- 
lation, but in a way that is somewhat opposite of the previous 
verse. Instead of causing overlap between the two flows, this tech- 
nique aims at creating a pause when neither flow exists. It requires 
knowledge of pranayama and the ability to refrain from breath- 
ing, both in muscular action and intention. At such cessation of 
breathing, one just allows attention to dwell in the middle channel 
(susumna). Everything else happens by itself. 
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fara xfer aft oat at Far aT | 
Tet MATATAT TAM TAT: WRTAA | Ql 


kumbhita recita vapi ptrita va yada bhavet | 
tadante santanamasau saktya santah prakagate || 27)| 


Whenever sakti of the breath is rendered ineffective during sus- Dh. 4 
pension of breathing, either after inhalation or after exhalation, 

then the tranquility [of bhairava form] manifests itself through this 
extinguished state of sakti. 





If, after an exhalation is over, the urge to inhale is prevented from 
resulting in inhalation or in any muscular tension, then the energy 
of that urge, when the urge becomes lower than a certain level, 
dissolves as if into a void. In this dissolution the state of bhairava 
sets in. The attention during this process should be focused on 
the urge, and all muscular tension should be relaxed as soon as it 
appears. 

Follow the same practice for the suspension of breath after an 
inhalation is over and before the exhalation starts. 


Dh. 
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SM TOUR THAT SAAS | 
frat fist saat Avdtea: ac 


a milatkiranabhasam stksmatstiksmataratmikam | 
cintayettam dvisatkante Samyantim bhairavodayah || 28|| 


If one turns attention to the sakti of the breath when she is still 
at the level of intent to breathe in, as a beam of light rising from 
miladhara-cakra!* and being extinguished, allayed at the edge of 
twelve [thumb-widths above the top of the skull], then the arising 
of the bhairava state [occurs]. 





The spine should be straight. At the end of a deep exhalation, with 
the mind relaxed and worry free, observe inside the body, about 
five thumb-widths below the navel, a “thickening” of the intent to 
start inhalation. At that point in time, imagine a beam of light, 
arising from muladhara-cakra. Let this light be like the first rays 
of sun at dawn, following a sleepless night in the cold outdoors. As 
the tension of the intent builds up, visualize this beam reaching 
up the spine as high as twelve thumb-widths above the top of the 
skull and dissolving there into nothing, in the same way a beam of 
light, falling from a high window in a cathedral, disappears into the 
darkness of empty air. This visualization is transmuting the intent 
to inhale into the brightness of the light, and thus the breathing 
is stopped. If the urge to breathe becomes distracting from the 
visualization, one should inhale and breathe freely until the breath 
is relaxed; then try again ... and again. The successive periods of 
effective visualization accumulate, tuning the mind into the state 
of spacious tranquility. 


14See Appendix. 
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SH Heals FAH AA | 
pea feat aranraast Fees: ag 


udgacchantim taditriipampraticakram kramatkramam | 
urdhvam mustitrayam yavattavadante mahodayah || 29]|| 


If one were to visualize her, gakti, as lightning, originating in the Dh. 6 
muladhara-cakra’> and going upwards, piercing in turn each cakra, 

and reaching as far as three widths of one’s fist above the top of 

skull, then the arising of the great [state of bhairava would occur]. 





Start by creating tension in muladhara-cakra. This can be created 
by “breathing into it.” That’s how it’s done. During inhalation 
(that is, when the diaphragm moves down), feel how subtle energy 
flows from outside space into the muladhara-cakra; during exhala- 
tion (that is, when the diaphragm relaxes upwards), feel how the 
energy is pushed out of the body through the muladhara-cakra. 
Several cycles of breath will create the required tension. 

As soon as tension arises in muladhara-cakra, let it discharge, 
as if it were a flash of lightning into the next cakra (svadhisthana- 
cakra). The discharge is attained by keeping the focus of atten- 
tion primarily on the next cakra, while keeping the tension in the 
muladhara-cakra in the scope of attention. Be careful not to at- 
tempt to direct the tension from one cakra to the next by means of 
visualization with the help of volition: the transfer of the tension 
should happen by itself, spontaneously, as if lightning were striking 
ground — one can watch it, but cannot influence how and when 
it happens. Similarly, one should not try to control the transfer 
of the tension. Follow the same process for the discharge from 
svadhisthana-cakra into manipura-cakra, but keep the tension orig- 
inating in the muladhara-cakra in the scope of attention. Then, 
similarly, make the transfer into the next cakra, piercing all inter- 
mediate cakra-s in turn. The last discharge is from sahasrara-cakra 
into the spot twelve thumb-widths above the top of the skull. Main- 
tain this last stage (when gakti discharges into the spot above the 
head) for several minutes, while maintaining the arising of tension 
in the miladhara-cakra by means of “breathing into it” and the 


15See Appendix. 
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subsequent discharge of the tension through intermediate cakra-s, 
as described above. 

All cakra-s visualized as pierced should be open (one will need 
to practice additional techniques to attain this openness), but try 
this technique even if you are not sure all cakra-s are indeed open. 
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FAITH TANG MEAT | 
IATA Hat TaPTATT: fsa: go 


kramadvadagakam samyagdvadasaksarabheditam | 
sthilasiiksmaparasthitya muktvad muktvantatah sivah || 30\| 


Having loosened [the boundaries between] the sequential dozen, 
clearly differentiated into twelve vowels [in the beginning], by main- 
taining gross—-subtle-ultimate [order of recitation], one finally be- 
comes liberated [from them], and thus becomes Siva. 





The “sequential dozen” is the list of twelve Sanskrit vowel sounds: 
aaditute aio auam ah. 

The practice consists of reciting them in a particular fashion. 

First, they should be recited aloud with distinct and clear ar- 
ticulation, from a to ah. This is the gross level of recitation. 

Next, they should be recited silently, from ato ah. Silent recita- 
tion happens when the tensions of the voice apparatus required to 
articulate each sound are only indicated, but no audible sound 
results from the activity. Throat, tongue, and voice chords indi- 
cate moves and tensions, but of insufficient strength to produce a 
sound. This is the subtle level of recitation. During it, separations 
between articulations are less pronounced than they are during 
voiced recitation. 

Lastly, the same sequence of vowel sounds should be recited 
on the purely intentional level; no voice apparatus muscles are in- 
volved at all. The recitation becomes a sequence of activations of 
the “ideo” parts of the ideo-motoric!® constructs involved in the 
articulation of voiced vowels. This is the ultimate level of recita- 
tion. During it, the separation between successive parts becomes 
so indistinct that the sequence becomes like a cloud of vague ideas 
that collapses into voidness at the last part — ah. 


16“Tdeo-motoric” means connecting mental images with the activation of 
actions. When an auditory image of a word arises in the consciousness, it has 
a capacity to evoke an articulation of that word, given the absence of strong 
inhibitions (like the resolve to be silent, etc.) to do it. This type of connection 
can be observed when one follows a recitation by another, repeating every word 
that is said. 


Dh. 
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Each level of recitation should be repeated several times before 
going to the next level. 

What happens as the result of this gross-subtle—ultimate order 
is a temporary lessening of the influence of cognitive structures 
responsible for the automatic introduction of differentiations into 
cognitive processes, on those very processes. The result of this 
lessening can produce a transition into the state of bhatrava. 


How to pronounce the sounds: 


ais English vowel in sun; 

@ is English vowel in far; 

iis English vowel in fill; 

tis English vowel in feel; 

u is English vowel in put; 

& is English vowel in rude; 

e is English vowel in prey, not including the final y; 
atis English vowel in aisle; 

o is the first English vowel in opal; 

au is the English vowel in out; 


am is like the English sung without the s; the final sound m is a 
nasal sound that is like the humming vibration when air goes out 
through the nasal cavity while the mouth is slightly open; 


ah has no direct equivalent in English. To pronounce it, start 
pronouncing us but relax the tongue before it touches the place 
where s would have been uttered. The movement of the tongue 
downwards results in air moving into the mouth, as if one is starting 
to inhale with an open mouth. It sounds like a, but with a slight 
echo after the vowel. This slight echo sound h is called visarga, and 
its quality depends on the vowel before it — it resembles the echo 
of that vowel. 
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TATA HUTT AVP YT TAT | 
fafeaet Fa: wea waht THEA: 1 ae 


tayapuryasu mirdhantam bhanktva bhriksepasetuna | 
nirvikalpam manah krtva sarvordhve sarvagodgamah || 31\|| 


When Sakti is overflowing, using her directly to make a breach in Dh. 8 
the crown of the head and having manas thrown into sahasrara- 
cakra‘" and de-dichotomized by means of concentration on the spot 
between the brows, [one will experience] the arising of the All- 
pervading. 





The expression “a breach in the crown of the head” should not be 
taken literally — it is just a metaphoric description of sensations 
that occur. 

When Sakti is overflowing — for example, when mental excita- 
tion is present, or when habitual emotional or muscular responses 
to speech are impeded by incisive attention, or through a medi- 
tation on the place within where sounds contact with the hearing 
(mentioned in YS.II.41') — then the excitation can be directed 
by mental gesture to the top of the skull. Visualize it as the flow of 
energy breaking through the top of the skull into the space above. 

Place the center of awareness (the place from where the “inner 
eye” is looking) on the top of the skull. With eyes closed, direct 
the eyes to the spot (of about 2-3mm in size) between the brows, 
as if trying to see clearly something in that spot. 

Maintain all three components (the flow of energy through the 
top of the skull, the position of the physical eyes, and the location 
of the inner eye) for several minutes. 

The transition to the state of bhairava, if it happens, occurs on 
its own. 


17See Appendix. 
18 Srotrakasayoh sambandhasamyamaddivyam srotram 


Dh. 
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fafarafaaetss: Taye | 
TAM SAM TF Weal TTF HAT | gail 


Sikhipaksaiscitrartpairmandalaih sinyapancakam | 
dhyayato'nuttare Stinye praveso hrdaye bhavet || 32]|| 


By contemplating peacock feathers — how the color and forms of 
the color spots morph into each other and, finally, into black noth- 
ing in the very center — and, in a similar fashion, contemplating 
sounds, smells, tastes and sensations of touch, while placing manas 
into the andhata-cakra,!® an entry into the unsurpassed void can 
occur. 





By looking at a peacock feather, contemplate how its color rings 
morph into each other and how in the center there is only a black 
(that is, colorless) void. The contemplation has to focus on the 
fluidity of the perceptions of color, their effortless transitions into 
each other. Then do a similar contemplation for other senses, while 
keeping the center of awareness in the anahata-cakra. 

It is said “that eyes are form’d to serve the inward light,”?° and 
so are the other senses. 


19See Appendix. 
20 Astrofel and Stella, V 
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squat wera aa Harte fragt | 
Ta HS WA A GAT AAT |i Bai 


tdrgena kramenaiva yatra kutra&pi cintana | 
Siinye kudye pare patre svayam lina varaprada || 33|| 


Indeed, she?! who grants wishes, being contemplated through a Dh. 10 
similar process,?? using any object whatsoever, be it empty wall or 
a bowl far away, dissolves by herself. 





Any object that facilitates the grasping of transitions from stable 
sensations to void, in any modality, can be used instead of a peacock 
feather (see previous verse). 

An empty wall, a drinking cup, a bowl are among the favorite 
objects of contemplation in many ancient texts, for they can be 
easily found everywhere; the contemplation will be aided by past 
philosophical discourses on the emptiness inside the cup, on its 
form being its essence, etc. 


21 Sakti. 
?2That is, similar to the one described in the previous verse. 


Dh. 11 
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HU aHar fasta: 
PAT AAT anea ETH l > \ 


kapalantarmano nyasya tisthanmilitalocanah | 
kramena manaso dardhydllaksayellaksyamuttamam. || 34 || 


Having placed manas inside the skull, he who stays with eyes 
closed, by gradually stabilizing manas, might at last notice what 
is to be noticed. 





Sit motionless. Direct your focus of attention into the center of the 
skull, and narrow your scope of attention to the skull. Close your 
eyes and keep them closed. Close the “inner eye” of the mind as 
well, keeping the area where the attention is dwelling in mind by 
means of a mental gesture. If distracting thoughts arise, gently re- 
turn attention to that place in the center of the skull. With passing 
of time the distractions become less frequent. Along with this sta- 
bilization of mind comes the opportunity to become subliminally 
aware of an infinitely extending stillness. 

Note that even in complete darkness, eyes should be kept closed, 
because keeping them closed controls the flow of kirma — the vayu 
that is responsible for blinking of the eyes. 
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Wael PATE FATA ETAT 
WAT aAaT SeqT TAT Faq: WHA i sy 


madhyanadt madhyasamstha bisasiitrabhartpaya | 
dhyatantarvyomaya devya tayaé devah prakdgate || 35]|| 


[When] the middle channel (susumna), contained entirely in the Dh. 12 
middle [of the spine], is meditated upon with [an image of] inter- 

nally vacuous form like a stalk of lotus, [then] by her, Sakti, Siva is 
illuminated. 





This meditation should be done on a proprioceptive”? image of the 
spinal cord superimposed with the visual image of the inside of the 
lotus stalk. 


23 “Proprioception” is a sense that informs of relative position and the state 
of muscles, joints, and internal organs. 


Dh. 13 
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PESSTEAT YHA | 
ge fat wares Tara oat fea: aa 


kararuddhadrgastrena bhribhedaddvararodhanat | 
drste bindau kramalline tanmadhye parama sthitih || 36|| 


With the upper and lower eyelids [of one eye] held by fingers so 
as to prevent [them from winking] and thus from obstructing the 
aperture of the eye, and keeping the eyebrows from frowning, when 
a looked upon dot gradually dissolves — in the midst of that, [there 
is] ultimate stillness. 





Keep the eyelids of one eye open, and thus not winking, by using 
your fingers. The other eye should be closed, and its eyelid should 
be relaxed. Do not frown. Look at a luminous dot, such as a lonely 
star in a dark sky. If attention is kept steady on the dot, the dot 
will start moving, begin to fade, and then disappear. In that, one 
will experience the ultimate stillness of the mind. 

Swami Lakshman Joo gives a different interpretation of this 
verse: contemplate the spot between eyebrows and, having made 
the mind one-pointed by this contemplation, close all openings of 
the head — eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth — using the fingers of both 
hands. Maintain the contemplation. In a short while, you will 
experience a drop of light in front of you; when this light subsides 
and fades completely, you will enter the state of siva. 
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Wale: arraenitatia rrp tay | 
fag forared €e4 ard Aaa TA: |W Bvl 


dhamantah ksobhasambhitasiiksmagnitilakakrtim | 
bindum sikhante hrdaye layante dhydyato layah || 37\| 


Of him who mediates upon a place within, where the mind finds Dh. 14 


refuge during agitation, as being a well formed”* spot of subtle fire 
on the forehead [between the eyebrows], there is a dissolution at 
the end of the dissolution [of the agitation] at the top of the skull 
and in the anahata-cakra.?° 





When you feel agitation or anxiety that does not resolve itself into 
some pattern of behavior, observe where, in the inner space of the 
mind, the mind tries to find refuge from that agitation. Then, 
mentally move that place of refuge into the place between the eye- 
brows. Then, in that very space, make the agitation condense into 
a fire circle the size of an iris of one’s eye. Meditate on that circle, 
being aware of the sensations on the very top of the skull and in 
the anahata-cakra. When the traces of agitation dissolve into those 
two places, then the bhairava state has a chance to be manifested. 


24Not fuzzy, quite round and concentrated; the flow through two petals of 
ajna-cakra, if not blocked, causes it to dissipate. In this techniques, this flow 
should be blocked. 

25See Appendix. 


Dh. 15 
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waed Ware tse GET | 
yeaa Fora: ware ahora i 3c 


anahate patrakarne'bhagnagabde sariddrute | 
Sabdabrahmani nisnatah parambrahma adhigacchati || 38|| 


He who in the anahata-cakra*® is absorbed into the continuous 
emergence/dissolution of sounds, similar to an uninterrupted, as if 
streaming, indistinctly spoken speech heard when one puts ear into 
a big jar, approaches the ultimate Brahma. 





Put your ear into the opening of a big jar, a vase, or a sea shell. 
Listen. The sounds are indistinct, continuous, and ever changing. 
Now listen to these sounds from the within the anahata-cakra and 
get drowned in them. It is important to keep the attention on the 
continuous emergence/dissolution of sounds and to avoid having 
the attention captured by associations that the sounds might evoke. 


26See Appendix. 
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wraeaHNIgaed TAHA | 
Ta WaT Tea TATA Aft 1 3s 


pranavadisamuccaratplutante Stinyabhavanat | 
Sinyaya paraya saktya sinyatameti bhairavi || 39|| 


From the sensation of emptiness, or void, developing towards the Dh. 16 
end of a protracted vowel?” during articulation of a pranava?® by 
ineffectual para-Sakti, one goes towards the voidness [of the state 

of bhairava], O Bhairavi! 





During articulation of the syllable, attention should be on the place 
where the vowel sound originates and resonates. 


This is how to pronounce the sounds: 


o in Om is pronounced like the first English vowel in opal. Al- 
ternatively, prepare the voice apparatus to pronounce w as is the 
English vowel in rude and, without changing the position of jaws, 
tongue, lips, etc., sing @ as the English vowel in far. That’s the 
protracted o. The m, which follows o in Om, is a nasal sound, like 
a humming vibration when air goes out through the nasal cavity 
while the mouth is slightly open. 


t of hrim is pronounced like the English vowel in feel. The h at 
the beginning is pronounced as English h in hut. The following r 
is pronounced as English r in reef. The m which follows 7 in hrim 
is a nasal sound that is like the humming vibration when air goes 
out through the nasal cavity while the mouth is slightly open. 


t of grim is pronounced like the English vowel in feel. The § in the 
beginning is pronounced as the English s in sure. The following r 
is pronounced as the English r in reef. The m which follows 7 in 
$rim is a nasal sound that is like a humming vibration when air 
goes out through the nasal cavity while the mouth is slightly open. 


au in sauh is pronounced like the English vowel in out, starting 


27The vowel is either o of Or, tof hrim, tof Srim, or au of sauh. 
?8One of the four mantras Orn, hrim, srim, or sauh. 
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with the English vowel in far and sliding into the English vowel in 
rude. The final visarga h is pronounced as if finishing @ with s (like 
the first sound in sun), but relaxing the tongue before it touches 
the place where s would have been uttered. The movement of the 
tongue downwards results in air moving into the mouth, as if one is 
starting to inhale with an open mouth. It sounds like a, but with 
a slight echo after it. 
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TT FMT TT Tata ATTA | 
TIT TTA Sa TATE: TaTaa gol 


yasya kasyapi varnasya pirvantavanubhavayet | 
Siinyayad Stinyabhito'sau sinyakarah pumanbhavet || 40]| 


If one causes both the first and the last sounds of any syllable, along Dh. 17 
with its enveloping emptiness,?? to produce an impression on the 
mind, [then] that syllable becomes associated with the void, [and 
he who is] evoking the void [in this way] might become bhairava.°° 





During ordinary speech, sounds are more or less sequential and 
so are their perceptual, auditory, and tactile impressions on the 
mind. Here, before uttering the first sound, one should concen- 
trate on the emptiness in the auditory, tactile, and proprioceptive 
channels of perception, while keeping the impression of this empti- 
ness in short-term memory by maintaining attention on it. Then 
one should utter the first sound, trying to keep the impression of 
that first sound in the short-term memory, while uttering and per- 
ceiving the last sound. Then, while impressions from both sounds, 
as well as the emptiness preceding the first sound, are still present 
in the short-term memory, one should concentrate on the ensuing 
emptiness in the auditory, tactile, and proprioceptive channels of 
perception, allowing impressions of the sounds to fade away, while 
maintaining attention on the void. 

After several repetitions, the emptiness encompassing the syl- 
lable will become associated with it. Then, uttering the syllable 
will evoke the void. 


29This emptiness consists of auditory silence and absence of sensations from 
the voice apparatus. 
30L it. masculine 


Dh. 18 
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Tarfearareny stay FAAS: | 
FATA: Wat WaT se i 


tantryadivadyasabdesu dirghesu kramasamsthiteh | 
ananyacetah pratyante paravyomavapurbhavet || 41 || 


If one were to give one’s undivided thought to the transitions [that 
is, the fading away of one and arising of the next,] between pro- 
longed sounds of a string instrument, played in a regular sequence, 
then, towards the end of the sequence, one might enter the state 
of the ultimate vacuity [that is, the state of bhairaval. 





dl 


POSH THs PITT AT T 
Wratearered: TaN Safer: ga 


pindamantrasya sarvasya sthilavarnakramena tu | 
ardhendubindunaddantah Sinyoccaradbhavecchivah || 42 || 


[When] by the succession of articulated phonemes of any mantra Dh. 19 
that ends in anusvaéra and consists mostly of consonants, [one 

is at] the verge of the silence at the end of the final stage?! of 

the anusvara, then, from the “articulation” of the absence of any 
phoneme, one can become Siva. 





Anusvara is the nasal sound m uttered with the nasal passages only, 
while lips are slightly open. The vibration of this sound spreads 
the ajna-cakra®? all the way down to maniptira-cakra.°® Since the 
mantra used in this practice has mostly consonants, the articulation 
of it is silent and is, in essence, just a sequence of tension/relaxation 
that corresponds to the consonants being articulated. The build 
up of energy that is not released, because of the absence of vowels, 
is followed by the dissolution of this concentrated energy at the 
very end of the anusvara. This dissolution can uncover the state 
of Siva. 

An example of such a mantra, given by J.Singh, is a navatma: 
h-r-ks-m-l-v-y-n-tm 

The sound ks is pronounced as English ct in fiction; n as n in 
none. For other sounds, see the verse 39. 


31Called candrabindu. 
32The place between the brows. See Appendix. 
33 Approximately, the solar plexus. See Appendix. 


Dh. 20 
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free wateg Grrgraatgad | 
fafterrnardes feared wads i 33 


nijadehe sarvadikkam yugapadbhavayedviyat | 
nirvikalpamanastasya viyatsarvam pravartate || 43 || 


If one were to form in the mind an image of all space directions 
simultaneously, as they are given in the sensations of the body, [and 
to spread the attention evenly to all six of them — up, down, right, 
left, front, and back,] then, in consequence of the mind becoming 
devoid of polarizations,?* everything “his” would be vanishing. 





Sit in a comfortable posture, spine straight, head well balanced, so 
the neck is not strained. With eyes closed, feel the space around 
you, in particular, the well defined directions up, down, front, back, 
left, and right, as if some thin threads are slightly pulling from 
each of those directions. Let the impressions of all six directions 
be present at once in the mind, with equal attention on each of 
them. After this distribution of attention is maintained for a few 
minutes, the mind might slip into a state in which no pair of op- 
posite ideas (like good-evil, pleasant—painful, noble-lowly) frames 
perception or cognition. Then, all personal constructs projecting 
prominently onto the axis “mine—not-mine” recede into the shad- 
ows, and the mind dissolves into “the vast expanse of conscious- 
ness” (in J.Singh’s words). 

This technique is based on the observation that personal con- 
structs that project prominently onto the axis “mine—not-mine” 
tend to project onto body postures. Preventing this habitual pro- 
jection results in a sakti that illuminates siva. 


34 Vikalpa-s. 
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Verses 44, 45, 46 refer to emptiness, or void, in the subtle body. 


TEI FHT PIRATT a: | 
MAA VA TAT TAA AIT ssi 


prsthasinyam milasinyam yugapadbhavayecca yah | 
Sartranirapeksinyad Saktya Sinyamana bhavet || 44 || 


He who is able to cause the void in the top [of the skull] and the Dh. 21 
void in the root to appear simultaneously, through the saktc that 
becomes independent of the supporting frame, might become the 

one whose mental disposition is the voidness. 





Here,“the top of the skull” means sahasrara-cakra;®> “the root” 
means muladhara-cakra; and “the supporting frame” means the 
subtle body. 

The void is “caused to appear” in any particular spot by the 
following technique: Concentrate on that spot. Whatever sensation 
appears there, let it arise and fade away, without allowing it to 
capture attention by a chain of associations. If the attention floats 
away, return it gently onto the same spot. Within a few minutes, 
the void might appear. If not, then become aware of a persistent, 
cloud-like sensation in that spot; analyze its origin, and attempt 
to destabilize it. 

In this verse, one should attempt to make the void appear in 
both the sahasrara-cakra and the muladhara-cakra. Initially, make 
the void appear in one, then the other; then divide the attention 
equally between the two, but avoid the explicit intention of doing 
so. When both voids manifest, the sensory image of the subtle 
body might collapse. If this happens, do not try to resurrect it — 
just let the void be — and become Siva-like. 


35See Appendix. 


Dh. 22 
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q an an an 2, ~Y | 
arafarercatatraeneaerd: ley 
prsthasinyam milasiinyam hrcechinyam bhavayetsthiram | 
yugapannirvikalpatvannirvikalpodayastatah || 45 || 


If one were to cause the void in the very top of the head, the void 
in the muladhara-cakra,?® and the void in the anahata-cakra to 
appear in a stable fashion, then, at that moment, from the absence 
of polarization [in the subtle body], would arises the absence of 
polarizations [in the mind]. 





How to cause the void to appear in a particular spot is explained 
in the previous verse. “Polarization” is explained in the chapter 
“Concepts” in the vikalpa entry. 

In this verse, the void should be allowed to pervade sahasrara- 
cakra, miladhara-cakra, and anahata-cakra.°” When this happens 
in all three of them, the subtle body becomes devoid of connections 
with the emotional centers of the mind, which, in its turn, becomes 
without a frame of support and disperses like smoke into the blue 
sky. 


36See Appendix. 
37See Appendix. 
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TaeH Tadd aoa feraad | 
fattees faftecat frre croeaecH4re i #6 Il 


tantidege Stinyataiva ksanamatram vibhavayet | 
nirvikalpam nirvikalpo nirvikalpasvartpabhak || 46\| 


If one were to transform, even for a moment, the [sensation of] Dh. 23 
emptiness in some part of the [physical] body into distinct ab- 
sence of polarizations (vikalpa-s), [then that state of the] absence of 
vtkalpa-s would exhibit [one’s own] true nature, devoid of vikalpa-s. 





This technique is based on the observation that polarizations 
(vikalpa) tend to project onto the subtle body as a sense of a mist 
or a cloud of something in various parts of the body. If somewhere 
there is emptiness, for whatever reason, then the polarizations tem- 
porarily lose support and one can drift into the state where no 
active polarizations are present. 

If a sensation of emptiness is detected in any part of the body, 
just get absorbed into it. The only additional action one needs to 
take is to dissolve any intent to get alternative support for those 
polarizations that might appear, and to absorb one’s attention into 
the feeling of emptiness. 


Dh. 24 
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ad tend goa faagqe yratt 
Pearaaetrest TAA UT FERT HAT I Bol 


sarvam dehagatam dravyam viyadvyaptam mrgeksane | 
vibhavayettatastasya bhavana s@ sthira bhavet || 47]| 


If one were to visualize each material substance in the body (bones, 
flesh, blood, marrow, etc.) to be thoroughly pervaded by the ether 
(as smoke is pervaded by the air), O Gazelle-eyed one, then his re- 
alization [of his own true nature, devoid of vikalpa-s,] would become 
lasting. 





The “ether” here denotes “that which converts sounds into speech.” 
Try to contemplate how a sound is converted into speech in inner 
space. What is the connection between hearing sound and hearing 
speech, as it is represented in the space of introspection? Contem- 
plate the transition of sounds to speech, as mediated by some sub- 
stance — “ether.” Then, imagine vividly that this ether pervades 
all material substances of the body — bones, flesh, blood, mar- 
row, brain tissue, etc. — and, thus, the transition sound-speech is 
occurring everywhere in the body, with no boundaries or particu- 
lar localization. Maintaining this conception throughout the hustle 
and bustle of the day would result in subtle, steady awareness of 
the state of bhairava. 
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tert cabaret Mire fafrTaT | 
afoReat Ter area lou 


dehantare tvagvibhagam bhittibhitam vicintayet | 
nakimcidantare tasya dhydyannadhyeyabhagbhavet || 48\| 


If one were to observe, as if from inside the body, one’s own skin as Dh. 25 
a wall-like barrier, [then,] meditating on the emptiness inside that 
barrier, one would be enjoying that which cannot be imagined. 





Dh. 26 
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eqrere fatara: Tee: | 
FAST: DT WL GAA tl 83 


hrdyakage nilinaksah padmasamputamadhyagah | 
ananyacetah subhage param saubhagyamapnuyat || 49|| 


There is an axis hidden in the region of the anahata-cakra®® that 
goes through the middle of the hemisphere of the lotus flower [of 
the cakra]. He who minds nothing else but this [image],O fortunate 
one, might attain the ultimate fortune [of experiencing the state of 
bhatraval. 





An image of the andhata-cakra is painted by sensations of prana 
and apana flowing through it, not by visual images of petals/lotus. 
Petals of a cakra are sensations of directional flows to/from the 
central spot of the cakra, which is about a thumb-width in diameter. 

The axis is the flow of prana and apana from maniptra to the 
visuddha-cakra. 

Ordinarily, this axis passes behind the andhata-cakra. The 
essence of this technique is in altering the relative location of these 
two images, so that the axis is passing through the middle of the 
andahata-cakra. 

If one concentrates on nothing else but this combined image, it 
causes one to be “thrown towards the center” and to become as if 
immersed into an aura of subtle vibration. 

Then, if that subtle vibration is prevented from giving rise to 
a train of thought or to mental gestures, the state of bhairava be- 
comes manifest. 


38See Appendix. 
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sarvatah svasartrasya dvadasante manolayat | 
drdhabuddherdrdhibhiitam tattvalaksyam pravartate || 50|| 


If one were to dissolve manas in the area that is twelve thumb- Dh. 27 
widths from one’s own body in every direction, then, from the 

steady awareness [in such a state], the indication of of siva-tattva®® 

would grow stronger. 





Sit comfortably. Close your eyes and scan the skin of your body. 
Now imagine a surface outside of the body that is about twelve 
thumb-widths outside of the skin (measure with a ruler this dis- 
tance before the exercise and see where this distance is from various 
parts of the body, to get the correct idea). Next, place the spot from 
where your attention originates somewhere on that surface. As a 
result, the mind’s eye will be observing the body and other sensory 
stimuli as if from that surface. Let the location of the mind’s eye 
on that surface change so that, instead of a spot, the origin of at- 
tention becomes the whole surface. Maintain steady awareness of 
all stimuli that appear, avoiding any train of thought. 


39For Siva-tattva cannot be perceived directly, but only through expression 
of Sakti. 
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TUT Ta aa aa gIeMd Aa: FAI 1 
vita atorgrderave fetaq i ye 


yatha tatha yatra tatra dvadagante manah ksipet || 
pratiksanam kstnavrttervailaksanyam dinairbhavet || 51]|| 


Dh. 28 If one were to continually cast manas into dvadasanta, however and 
in whatever circumstances, then, from the waning of the evoked 
cognitive dynamic,*? contrast [between the background of siva- 
tattva and foreground of sensory impressions] would increase daily. 





Here dvadaganta means “the spot twelve thumb-widths above the 
top of the skull.” In this technique, the spot from where the atten- 
tion originates is consciously moved into dvadasanta continually, 
throughout the day. As a result, the mind’s eye will be observing 
the body from outside and above the head. 


40Denoted in Yoga Sutra with term vrtti. 
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aro SHIA AHH WA | 
ye fafaraaad aaa Hae N yan 


kalagnina kalapadddutthitena svakam puram | 
plustam vicintayedante §antabhasastada@ bhavet || 52\| 


If one were to observe the fortress of one’s own body to be [as Dh. 29 
if] burned by [what feels like] fire arising from the big toe of the 

right leg, then, at the end of the destruction, the mind would be 

a reflection of the tranquility [that is on the verge of the state of 
bhatraval. 





The sensation described here is very real. It feels as if flames, burn- 
ing upon touch, arise from the big toe of the right leg and spread 
upwards in the body, leaving behind emptiness. The onset of this 
sensation might result from various conditions; for example, in the 
state of recoil from contact, even mental contact, with personally 
significant people. The anguish and dejection that might accom- 
pany such a state urges one to act and escape this state of mind. 
If, instead, one just observes the arising and development of the 
sensation of being burned, while maintaining full awareness, with- 
out inhibiting the upper cakra-s*! and seeking no refuge, then deep 
tranquility sets in. 

This fire is called the “fire of the total destruction,” or ka@la-agni. 

Osho recommends observing the burning of dead bodies on 
burning grounds as part of this technique. 


41See Appendix. 


Dh. 30 
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Gaels Saeed ee le a 
FAST: TH: TRE: WAT Haq ya 


evameva jagatsarvam dagdham dhyatva vikalpatah | 
ananyacetasah pumsah pumbhavah paramo bhavet || 53|| 


Verily, if one were to meditate unhesitatingly upon the entire world 
of living beings being consumed by fire, then the bhairava aspect 
would become distinctly manifested. 
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Taee ST a Te SAT 
arate aia faa wacarter WT ysl 


svadehe jagato vapi siksmastksmatarani ca | 
tattvani yani nilayam dhyatuante vyajyate para || 54\| 


Having imagined the subtle and beyond-subtle tattva-s of every 
living creature to repose in one’s own body, one makes the ultimate 
Sakti, as if etched [into the conscious awareness as the state of 
bhairaval. 





Here is a detailed variant of this practice: 


1. 


Bring to mind your own body as fully as possible — as a 
visual image, as sensations on the skin, as smells, as propri- 
oceptive signals, etc. 


For each and every living creature that comes to mind, imag- 
ine the relish of preferences/aversions, that is an active pat- 
tern structuring the mental processes of that creature, to re- 
pose inside your own body (as brought to mind in step 1). 


For each and every living creature that comes to mind, imag- 
ine the inhibition, that is an active pattern structuring mental 
processes of that creature, to repose inside your own body (as 
brought to mind in step 1). 


. For each and every living creature that comes to mind, imag- 


ine the formation of meanings (especially of meanings, rele- 
vant to survival), that are an active pattern structuring men- 
tal processes of that creature, to repose inside your own body 
(as brought to mind in step 1). 


For each and every living creature that comes to mind, imag- 
ine the sense of necessity, that is an active pattern structuring 
mental processes of that creature, to repose inside your own 
body (as brought to mind in step 1). 


For each and every living creature that comes to mind, imag- 
ine its set points in time or set durations, that are active 
patterns structuring mental processes of that creature, to re- 
pose inside your own body (as brought to mind in step 1). 


Dh. 31 
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Maintain attention on all of the active patterns from 2-6 as repos- 
ing in your own body (as brought to mind in step 1), and observe 
how everything living becomes part of you. 
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Ura Tt Treat Ta ATA FTEHATTAL | 
Wiese eet TTA: LATTA yl 


pinam ca durbalam saktim dhyatva dvadagagocare | 
pravisya hrdaye dhyayan muktah svatantryamapnuyat || 55|| 


If, having meditated on the energy [of breathing] as being weak Dh. 32 
and compacted inside the area within twelve thumb-widths from 

the body, one were to meditate on this energy as permeating the 
anahata-cakra* [and falls asleep while doing that], then, becoming 

free [from the waking state and the dreaming state], one might 

attain [uncommitted] self-will. 





In this verse, to meditate on the energy of breathing is to meditate 
on the subtle tension that causes one to breath in and on the subtle 
tension that causes one to breath out. 

Siva Svarodaya states that the mental representation of the en- 
ergy of breathing has an extension that varies with conditions. At 
rest, the extension is about twelve thumb-widths from the nos- 
trils;4° during strenuous physical activity it may be extend to as 
much as 65 widths.*4 Attaining various extraordinary abilities is 
connected with reducing this distance to less then twelve widths. 
The more it is reduced, the more the faculties related to advance- 
ment in yoga develop. Shortening the extension is tied to the dis- 
tance at which the air around the nose is disturbed by breathing, 
so in order to progress in this, one needs to practice pranayama. 

Self-will is inherent in the nature of consciousness, so self-will 
cannot be attained per se. In the course of constructing the mind, 
self-will becomes committed to various configurations of tattvars, 
so that the energy of the will is dissipated into pre-established 
patterns of thinking, acting, and feeling. Some of this energy can 
be made uncommitted, as a result of specially designed practices 
like this one. 

What does it mean “to become free from the waking state and 
the dreaming state”? 


42See Appendix. 
43 nranasya tu gatirdevi svabhavadvadasangula ShSv.223.a. 
448nSv.222. 
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Of the various states and modes that consciousness functions 
in, understanding the phases of wakefulness, dreaming, deep sleep, 
and “the fourth” are of particular importance to practices of this 
tantra. 

The short exposition below follows Swami Rama’s book [Ram82] 
which is a commentary to the Mandukya Upanishad. 

The first mode of consciousness is the waking state, vaisvanara. 
It tunes into the gross external [stimuli].4° The content of con- 
sciousness is filtered by the Ego and is characterized by subject- 
object polarization. 

The second mode of consciousness is the dreaming state, tai- 
jasa. It tunes into the internal plane (fantasies, dreams, projec- 
tions of desires) and partakes of isolation (from the gross and the 
external).4° The subject-object duality is still present, but it is 
somewhat less rigid than in the waking state. 

The third mode of consciousness is the abiding in deep sleep. 
When one is insensible [to external stimuli], desiring nothing, and 
dreaming nothing, that state is deep sleep.4” 

This third mode, called prajna, has no subject-object duality. It 
is an ocean of pure cognitions, in which one is saturated with bliss 
and experiencing it. It has only one aspect — attentiveness.** In 
this mode, the unconscious is in the scope of awareness, and the fog 
of perceptual experiences and memories is not present to interfere 
with knowing it. 

These three modes might be called perceptual, imaginative, and 
conceptual states, respectively. 

Breaking barriers between these states is important for revers- 
ing the contractions of citi and, thus, for dissolving their isolation 
and autonomy. In order to break these barriers, one should tran- 
scend into another mode, or state of consciousness, called “the 
fourth.” 


“The fourth” is characterized as follows: 
It is preeminent among all other states; 
it experiences and knows every other state; 


45 jagaritasthano bahihprajnah saptanga ekonavimsatimukhah 
sthilabhugvaisvanarah prathamah padah ManUp.3. 
6 suapnasthano'ntaprajnah saptanga ekavimsatimukhah 
praviviktabhuktaijaso dvityyah padah ManUp.4. 
47 vatra supto na kancana kamam kamayate 
na kancana svapnam pasyati tatsusuptam ManUp.65.a. 
susuptasthana ekibhutah prajnanaghana evanandamayo 
hyanandabhuk cetomukhah prajnastrtiyah padah ManUp.5.b. 


A 
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it regulates the inner feelings; 

it is the source of every other state; 
in it is the origination and dissolution 
of all mental phenomena.?9 


One thinks of it as 
neither tuning into the internal plane, 
nor tuning into the external plane, 
nor tuning into both planes at once; 
as neither pure awareness, 
nor attention, 
nor non-attention; 
as unobserved, not experienced during 
the ordinary course of life (unlike the three other states), 
ungraspable by intuition, 


having no prior signs (or symptoms).°° 


It is unimaginable, undefinable by means of verbal expression; it 
consists primarily of self-supporting buddhi; it is soothing the pro- 
liferation of illusions caused by the employment of language; it is 
free from passions, happy, having no dualities. It is the real Self 
that is to be discerned in its pure form.°! 


Here is a practice that aims at breaking barriers between per- 
ceptual, imaginative, and conceptual states. 

It is outlined in the sutra-s 8-12 of the Mandukya Upanishad. 
One has to realize that the waking state, vaisvanara, is emphasized 
by concentration on ajria-cakra®” and by articulation of the sound 
a; that the dreaming state, taijasa, is emphasized by concentration 
on visuddha-cakra and by articulation of the sound u; that the deep 
sleep state, prajna, is emphasized by concentration on andahata- 
cakra and by articulation of the sound m. Then, by articulation 
of a-u-m, with the corresponding shift of concentrated attention to 
ajna-cakra — visuddha-cakra — anahata-cakra for extended periods 
of time, the articulation of sounds is merged into Om, and the 


consciousness is pulled towards” the fourth.” The shift to prajna 
9 esa sarvesvara esasarvajna eso'ntaryamyesa 

yonth sarvasya prabhavapyayau hi bhutanam ManUp.6 

nantahprajnam na bahisprajnam nobhayatahprajnam na prajnanaghanam 

na prajnam naprajnamadrstamavyavaharyamagrahyamalaksanam 

ManUp.’7.a 

acintyamavyapadesyamekatmapratyayasaram prapancopasamam santam 

Sivamadvaitam caturtham manyante sa atma sa vijneyah ManUp.7.b 

52See Appendix. 
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68 Techniques 


can be learned. A practice to do this is called yoga-nidra, or “yogic 
sleep.” Details can be found in [Ram96]. 

Getting back to the practice of this verse, when the expressions 
of the waking and dreaming states lose their strength, one slips 
into deep sleep, which saturates mind with pure bliss. Even after 
waking up, this saturation provides the support to keep some of 
the self-will in the uncommitted, liminal state. And this liminality 
can lead to the state of bhatrava. 
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yaar Sa Fraser aa shay | 
PITTS Batat Aa: Wl ye Il 


bhuvanddhvadi riipena cintayetkramago'khilam | 
sthilasiiksmaparasthitya yavadante manolayah || 56|| 


One might contemplate the objective track [of manifestation] in its Dh. 33 
entirety, using a material object [like a jar, etc.], while maintaining 
gross-subtle-ultimate [order], until finally — dissolution of manas 
[occurs]. 





The objective track of manifestation, called bhuvana-adhvan, con- 
sists of three stages: bhuvana-stage, tattva-stage, and kala-stage. 

The bhuvana-stage is when whole objects are manifested; this 
is gross manifestation. The tattva-stage is when features of objects 
are manifested, but features are not objects themselves; this is 
subtle manifestation. The kala-stage is when not even features are 
present, but only variations of the perceptual field are manifest; 
this is the ultimate manifestation. 

Imagine moving closer and closer to a painting made with dis- 
tinct strokes, without losing sight of any part of the painting. Ini- 
tially the whole image of the painting is seen; then, as one gets 
too closer, only parts are seen, like curves, lines, color blots, etc. 
When one gets even closer, only variations of the visual field are 
seen and none of the distinct features of the painting. That’s how 
the objective track of manifestation should be contemplated, while 
keeping attention on a particular physical object. 

This process of disintegration of a visual picture, from gross 
to subtle and from subtle to ultimate, happens naturally during 
bhatravi-mudra that is described thus in the commentary to sutra 
18 of Pratyabhijnahrdayam thus: “Attention is concentrated on an 
internal object, but sense organs are fully open to external objects, 
while keeping open eyes from winking or wandering.” °° 


53 antarlaksyo bahirdrstih nimesonmesavarjitah 


Dh. 34 
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wea aes fereg Tay TAT: | 
MaMa Aes es VAT HESS: i yol 


asya sarvasya visvasya paryantesu samantatah | 
adhvaprakriyaya tattvam Saivam dhyatva mahodayah || 57|| 


If one were to meditate upon the siva-tattva, by disintegrating ev- 
ery object and every substance of the manifested world, using the 
procedure of the adhvan-analysis explained in the previous verse, 
then [one might experience] the arising of the ultimate. 
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fraraaHerete rare fatter 
TAT T AATATA TARTS AAA Wl ye i 


visvametanmahadevi Sunyabhitam vicintayet | 
tatraiva ca manolinam tatastallayabhajanam || 58\| 


If, O Mahadevi, one were to imagine this Universe as being essen- Dh. 35 
tially empty and to imagine the dissolution of mind in that very 
emptiness, then one would partake of this dissolution [and enter 

the state of bhairaval. 





To “imagine this Universe as being essentially empty” can be done 
by mentally dissolving patterns of earth, water, air, and fire (see 
entry mahabhita-s in the “Concepts” chapter). This dissolving can 
be done, for example, by contemplating transitions in the sequence 
of putting ghee into a sacrificial fire: it is hard at first, then it turns 
liquid, then the liquid becomes flames, then the flames dissipate 
and vanish to become air, then the air is full of smells, and finally 
smells dissipates into the void. 

Likewise, mind is dissolved into the void upon the dissolution of 
the patterns — since it is supported by reflecting and by imposing 
these patterns. 
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uelleatars fe faritecrepr fafafarc | 
THA TMG THAI AAATTT ll ys i 


ghatadibhajane drstim bhittistyaktua viniksipet | 
tallayam tatksanddgatva tallayattanmayobhavet || 59]|| 


Dh. 36 If one were to fix the gaze upon a jar, etc., (that is, a material object 
with well defined boundaries), having abandoned the boundaries 
[by relaxing attention bias on them and by letting go of patterns 
that support the perception of boundaries], and having immedi- 
ately entered [with one’s attention] the dissolution of that [image 
of the object] as it occurs, [then] one might become identical with 
the void resulting from that dissolution. 
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eahiktreantees sf farfara | 
fachret Arad are afafar: worad i go 


nirurksagiribhittyadidese drstim viniksipet | 
viline manase bhave urttiksinah prajayate || 60|| 


If one were to gaze at a spot on a treeless mountain, clear wall, etc., Dh. 37 
then, during the dissolution [in consequence of gazing] of mental 
dispositions, [for example, striving for something or avoiding or 
resisting something,] the diminution of the evoked cognitive dy- 
namic®+ would be conceived. 





54Denoted in Yoga Sutra with term vurtti. 


Dh. 38 
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THARTAA TT ATA HAT THTAAT | 
WT Fa eT A TT WHT ae 


ubhayorbhavayorjnane dhyatva madhyam samdaésrayet | 
yugapacca dvayam tyaktuad madhye tattvam prakdgate || 61\| 


If, having meditated on experiencing both [kinds of] sentiments,®° 
one were to relax into an intermediate disposition; and, having 
simultaneously let go of both [sentiments by having stopped sup- 
porting attention on them]; [then,] in [that] intermediate [state of 
mind], the [siva-]tattva becomes manifest. 





Recollect in vivid personal detail (images, sounds, smells, touch, 
taste, feelings) two opposite experiences; for example, an experi- 
ence of being praised by a beautiful woman and an experience of 
being reproached by a beautiful woman. Bring to mind both recol- 
lections and the acute feelings evoked; distribute attention equally 
between them. Let go of both (for example, with an “I can do 
without it” mental gesture) and observe both from an intermedi- 
ate attitude (position or mindset) with full awareness. The vastness 
of the inner equanimity might just flash forth. 


55Striving for something and avoiding or resisting the opposite. 
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ya ae fear fasta Aaa aT | 
Tat Tanaqaras freaeate Aaa GQ il 


bhave tyakte niruddha cinnaiva bhavantaram vrajet | 
tada tanmadhyabhavena vikasatyati bhavana || 62 || 


If, having abandoned a sentiment, the thought is constrained so Dh. 39 
that it does not wander towards another sentiment, then, through 

[the resulting] intermediate disposition, the realization [of the state 

of bhairava] is brought to light. 





When you feel strongly about pursuing something, or avoiding 
something, or possessing/getting rid of something, or being proud/ 
ashamed of something, etc., let that feeling go. Take care not to 
fall into an opposite or related sentiment. If you can avoid adopting 
another sentiment, then the emptiness left from the original strong 
feeling deconstructs the mental fabrications that were based on 
that feeling. The scaffolds of perception and cognition propped up 
by the feeling crumble, and one experiences again the blooming of 
the primeval consciousness. 


Dh. 40 
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ud @¢ fasda fe srigr veraad | 
quofattecds ATO WAS: 163i 


sarvam deham cinmayam hi jagadva paribhavayet | 
yugapannirvikalpena manasa paramodayah || 63 || 


“oO 


If one were to mentally conceive the entire body or, alternatively, 
this world of sentient beings as consisting of pure attention or of 
thought, then, simultaneously with the mind [becoming] free from 
vikalpa-s (polarizations), [there would be] the arising of the ulti- 
mate. 





In order to correctly conceive the entire body as nothing but pure 
thought, one has to have 


1. experiences of awareness of various parts of the body, as well 
as the experience of conscious withdrawal of such awareness; 


2. experiences of changing one’s body posture through one’s as- 
pirations and intentions; 


3. experiences of changing sensations of pain or pleasure into 
neutral sensations by means of thought; and experiences of 
controlling the various states of the body with the mind. 


Then, having painted the image of the body with particular 
thoughts that give rise to various states and conditions in the body, 
one would conceive the entire body as nothing but pure thought. 

Similarly, the whole world of sentient beings might be conceived 
as nothing but pure thought, if one were to contemplate the above 
experiences as present in all sentient beings. 
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rar caatataeesserat Cee 


vayudvayasya samghattadantarva bahirantatah | 
yogi samatuavijnanasamudgamanabhajanam || 64|| 


From recurring collisions of overlapping flows of prana and apana, Dh. 41 
either when breathing in wanes and breathing out waxes or when 
breathing out wanes and breathing in waxes, the yogi experiences 
simultaneous arising of the discernment and equanimity. 





To evoke the collision of overlapping flows of prana and apana, one 
needs the ability to control these two flows by means of mental 
gestures. 

When unobstructed breathing in starts coming to an end, evoke 
the flow of apana without interrupting the breathing in. Two flows 
will be present and the collision will occur. At some point, the 
expression of prana will be of approximately the same intensity 
as the expression of apadna. This equilibrium is what induces the 
desired state of equanimity. 

Similarly, the collision happens in the case when breathing out 
starts coming to an end. After several such cycles of breathing, the 
state of bhairava has a chance to become manifest. 

Compare this technique with Dh.2 (verse 25). 


Dh. 42 
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sarvam jagatsvadeham va svanandabharitam smaret | 
yugapatsvamrtenaiva paranandamayo bhavet || 65 || 


If one were to imagine all sentient beings or, alternatively, one’s 
own body to be nourished to satiation by the inner bliss, then, 
simultaneously with the flow of one’s own ambrosia,°® one might 
become as if made of the ultimate bliss. 





Having experienced an overflow of bliss is a prerequisite for this 
practice. When imagining one’s own body, one should concentrate 
in sequence on all cakra-s,°” all joints, all areas of heightened sen- 
sitivity, like finger tips, lips, etc., and imagine recollected feelings 
of overflowing bliss pervading each area of concentration. 


56Likely, it is beta-endorphin originating in the pituitary gland. 
57See Appendix. 
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Pett WaT Uayl Ys AAT | 
aHett Aertel Ft Te WHT ag 


kuhanena prayogena sadya eva mrgeksane | 
samudeti mahanando yena tattvam prakagate || 66]| 


Along with [attentively observing] an astonishing presentation of Dh. 43 
magic (e.g., card tricks seen close up), O Gazelle-eyed, there always 
arises a great joy by which [that] tattva becomes manifest. 





Allow your attention to be totally immersed into the amazement 
arising from watching magic tricks or from new inventions of science 
and technology — whatever causes the sense of wonder. Let your 
whole mind be filled with that sense, leaving criticisms and doubts 
for later. As an after-effect of the sense of deep wonder, the state 
of bhairava is manifested. 


Dh. 44 
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iearra aaa e 


wad WH Te ll Sei 


sarvasrotonibandhena pranagaktyordhvaya Sanaih | 
pipilaspargavelayam prathate paramam sukham || 67|| 


Through a contraction of all streams [of subtle energies towards 
organs of perception and organs of action] by the energy of breath 
(prana-Sakti) gradually moving upwards [along the spine], an ex- 
ceptional [feeling of] comfort spreads [through the body] at the 
moment of a tingling sensation [as if ants are crawling on the skin]. 





Direct all organs of perception inside by concentrating them on the 
area around the svadhisthana-cakra.°® Look into that area, hear 
that area, etc. Allow the energy of the breath to go up the spine 
without constraints or blocks. Drain the senses of energy, as if 
you have fainted, and be oblivious to sensations. After breathing 
out, effortlessly refrain from breathing in until the breath returns 
naturally. Keep breathing this way. If the breathing in is delayed 
long enough you might feel tingling sensations along the spine and 
maybe in some other parts of the body. At this moment a deep 
bliss — that feels more like a warm bath than a glass of champagne 
—spreads, . 


58See Appendix. 
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qe fore a a ft Gene fate | 
HAG TT A GNA-eat TSA | ae | 


vahnervisasya madhye tu cittam sukhamayam ksipet | 
kevalam vayuptrnam va smaranandena yujyate || 68 || 


If one were to cast into the middle [channel] comforting thoughts Dh. 45 
of a burning fire and to imagine [the middle channel] to be filled 

only with prana, then one would be united with the recollected 
afterglow [of sexual love; and in that recollection one would get 

close to the state of bhairava]. 





When “imagining the middle channel to be filled only with prana,” 
place the urge, the tension to breathe in, entirely into the stem of 
the spine, but do not hold the breath or interfere with it. Let the 
mind and your whole being be immersed into that afterglow. 


Dh. 46 
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pte ; ; : 
ITS TIAA TTS ATTA 68 


Saktisamgamasamksubdhasaktydvesavasanikam | 
yatsukham brahmatattvasya tatsukham svakyamucyate || 69|| 


It is said that the comfort that is unveiled at the end of taking 
possession of a female consort, to him who is violently shaken by 
the contact with the consort, is the comfort [inherent in] the infinite 
plasticity [of one’s own Self]. 





This technique is based on a tantric sexual practice. It consists 
in having continuous sexual contact with a female consort, while 
maintaining sexual arousal for thirty minutes or more and relaxing 
most of the body. Any movement should be at a minimal level, 
just sufficient for maintaining the arousal. This leads to gradually 
increasing tension, and at some point the tension will result in 
waves of shaking that spread through the body. Only if this shaking 
occurs, then, after the natural release of the tension at the point 
where it cannot be maintained any longer, one is satiated and is 
on the verge of the deep calm, full of all possibilities. 
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Hea ITH e: HTT AIT: | 
Tas she satay HAeTA-aFT: | oll 


lehandémanthanakotaih strisukhasya bharatsmrteh | 
Saktyabhadve'pi devesi bhavedanandasamplavah || 70|| 


Through intense recollection of the delight from licking, rubbing, Dh. 47 
or being embraced by a woman, O Devi, one might experience a 
flood of bliss — even in the absence of a female consort. 





The attention should be focused on the recollected sensations, or 
raw impressions of the delight, that results from the show of affec- 
tion from a woman. Any caresses that made one feel as if melted 
with pleasure and that caused one to forget himself can be recol- 
lected. This flood of bliss brings one to the verge of experiencing 
the state of bhairava. 


Dh. 48 
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aratet Heft wre se at avery FETT | 
AAA GA AAT THAR AA HAT | oF 


anande mahati prapte drste va bandhave cirat | 
adnandamudgatam dhyatva tallayastanmanda bhavet || 71 || 


Having meditated upon the bliss that instantly arises at the mo- 
ment of seeing a [good] friend or relative whom one has not seen 
for a long time; he who becomes absorbed in that bliss can attain 
the mind reflective of that bliss. 





In this, as in some other verses, the condition of the experience 
cannot be created; it has to occur on its own. When the existence 
of the condition — in this case, seeing a good friend after a long 
absence — is recognized, one has to concentrate, within seconds, 
all of the attention on the advancing flood of raw energy itself, 
while avoiding giving rise to derivatives of its manifestations. 
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HATZ RATEM ARAM AMT ti wa 
jagdhipanakrtollasarasanandavijrmbhandat | 
bhavayedbharitavastham mahanandastato bhavet || 72|| 


When eating and drinking makes one feel merry, [and “warm and Dh. 49 
fuzzy,”] and after the gradual spreading of the bliss that it caused 

to appear turns into the state of satiety; from that, a greater bliss 

might come. 





When the feeling of satiety appears, one should maintain keen 
awareness, avoiding drowsiness or stupor and any block in maniptra- 
cakra.°? 


59See Appendix. 


Dh. 50 
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firarfe fas areare re peter dca: 
TAR AAT AACR Il ca 


gitadivisayasvadasamasaukhyaikatatmanah | 
yoginastanmayatvena manoriidhestadatmata || 73 || 


[The moment after] experiencing the oneness of unequaled felicity 
resulting from savoring anything perceptible by the senses, like 
a song, [a beautiful curve, an enchanting dance,] etc., the yogi’s 
[mind], being absorbed in that [felicity, relaxes into] the pure form 
of that [felicity]. The relaxation begins with, and is partially caused 
by, the ascent of the locus of control [to sahasrara-cakra®]. 





Avoid any train of thought evoked by the felicity; be in the mo- 
ment. 


60See Appendix. 
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aa aa FARA AAAg UAT | 
TA TA WaAeaST TAIT | 8 I 


yatra yatra manastustirmanastatraiva dharayet | 
tatra tatra paranandasvartpam sampravartate || 74 || 


Wherever the mind finds contentment — if one were to maintain Dh. 51 
the locus of control in that place, therein emerges the undiluted 
form of the ultimate bliss. 





One should maintain attention on that particular fancy, idea, fan- 
tasy, or conception which brings mental contentment, while avoid- 
ing any elaborations on it or any actions, mental or physical; main- 
tain full awareness. Make that “place” the center where-from the 
mind’s eye observes the Universe. 

If other thoughts or ideas appear, one should gently turn all 
attention back to same idea, fancy, etc., avoiding associative chains 
of thought. If dullness or sleepiness start setting in, one should raise 
his general alertness level. One should also avoid surges of prana 
upwards through id@ or pingala. 
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aarrarar farsrat wore areata 
UST AAA WAT wT Sal WHT i wy 


anagatayam nidrayam pranaste bahyagocare | 
sdvasthé manasa gamya para devi prakagate || 75\| 


Dh. 52. When the mind enters the state in between sleep and wakefulness, 
when external senses are lost [but awareness of internal stimuli 
remain], then Sakti is present in the para state [and evinces the 
state of bhairaval. 





This state “in between sleep and wakefulness” frequently occurs 
after a couple of sleepless nights, when one tries to stay awake but 
exhaustion permeates the mind and the body. There is no need 
to do anything, just let the smoldering clusters of energy linger to 
indicate that which is beyond sleep and wakefulness. 
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AST BAST HTS TATE | 
gfeftagat Trg TATCHET WHTTT I ws | 


tejas@ stiryadipaderakasge Sabalikrte | 
drstirnivesya tatraiva svatmartipam prakagate || 76\| 


Having plunged the stare into an empty space where light of the Dh. 53 
sun, of a lamp, etc., is disappearing into the darkness in an indis- 
tinct manner, the reflection of one’s soul appears therein. 





Such empty space, where the light “is disappearing into the dark- 
ness in an indistinct manner,” can be found in dark temples where 
light falls through small, high windows. 


Dh. 54 
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prfopoay errant Axeat Aferaqat | 
waar seas TTA: WETTT vo | 


karankiny@ krodhanayd bhairavya lelihanaya | 
khecarya drstikale ca paravaptih prakagate || 77 || 


At the moment of beholding [with the mind’s eye], brought about 
by means of karankini, or by means of krodhana, or by means of 
bhatravi, or by means of lelthand, or by means of khecari, the at- 
tainment of the gakti in the para state becomes evident. 





Karankini, krodhana, bhairavi, lelihana, and khecari are mudrés. 

It should be noted that this is the most obscure verse of all in 
this text. Since an exact description of the mudra-s is not available, 
what follows is an attempt at reconstructing the original meaning. 

The nature of mudra is that of reflection.®! 

A mudra is a special configuration of tattva-s, or a mental con- 
struct, that creates a “closed circuit” or a “cocoon” that prevents 
the energy of potentiality from expressing itself in customary ways. 
It seals®? off an inner chamber with the mind dwelling inside it. 

A mudra might be made with a particular tension in some mus- 
cles, or with a concentration of attention on specific sensations and 
images, or through a combination of both. 

If upper®® cakra-s® are unobstructed, then the locked energy of 
attention might lead to an excitation of the pituitary gland and to 
the perception of proprioceptive signals from it by the mind’s eye 
(that is, the proprioceptive stimuli from the pituitary gland will 
be available to introspection).® The moment of this perception 
is “the moment of beholding” this verse talks about. Continued 
absorption into these proprioceptive flows of stimulation leads one 
to the edge of the bhairava state. 

Karankinz is described in verse 34; krodhana, in 37. 


61 mudra ca pratibimbatma TA.32.1.b 

621 it. mudra is any stamp or print or mark or impression. 

63 Those above the throat; at least six are mentioned in the scriptures. 

64See Appendix. 

65 This is a highly speculative interpretation of the experience, since no objec- 
tive information about the pituitary gland was available during my experience. 
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Bhairavi mudra is described in the commentary to sttra 18 of 
Pratyabhijnahrdayam: “Attention is concentrated on an internal 
object, but sense organs are fully open to external objects, while 
keeping one’s open eyes from winking or wandering.” °° 

Khecart mudra is described in Hathayogapradipika, Ch.3, thus: 


One should close, with the tip of the tongue, the 
opening in the skull, called vyoma-cakra,®’ and fix the 
gaze on the ajna-cakra. This will become khecari- 
mudra.®* It should be held for about 24 minutes. The 
difficulty in practicing khecari-mudra is that it requires 
a lengthy process of making the tongue long enough 
to reach the vyoma-cakra; and it is not recommended, 
since there are other ways to attain the same effect. 


What lelihana mudra is, is less clear. 
In all of the mudra@s mentioned, it is important to maintain 
subtle attention on the central area of the skull. 


66 antarlaksyo bahirdrstih nimesonmesavarjitah 

87It is located at the top of the soft palate. 

88kapalakuhare jihva pravista viparitaga | bhruvorantargata drstirmudra 
bhavati khecart || 32]|| 
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yer feasts caroral PRT | 
Fray THT WAT TUT ARTAT we 


mrdvasane sphijaikena hastapddau niragrayam | 
nidhaya tatprasangena para pirna matirbhavet || 78|| 


Dh. 55 Sit on a soft [and high] cushion with one buttock, having lowered 
hands and feet so that they become without any support. By 
adherence to that [pose], the mental gesture can become utterly 
complete. 





The posture should be in between standing and sitting. The men- 
tal gesture mentioned here is the one that maintains this finely 
balanced, but easily disturbed, posture. 
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saat Tae SoM HG AA | 
PHA AA: HAT THAT THAT Wl 3h 


upavisyasane samyagbahii krtva ardhakuncitau | 
kaksavyomni manah kurvan Samamayati tallayat || 79|| 


While sitting in an G@sana,°? having both arms [extended upwards Dh. 56 
and] half-bent, directing all attention into the both armpits, one 
moves towards tranquility through dissolution of the mind. 





Hands should not touch each other. Attention should be dis- 
tributed equally into both armpits. Maintain a straight back, keep- 
ing the posture as comfortable and effortless as possible. 


69 A yoga posture. 


Dh. 57 
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RST Arar are se arcs TT | 
gk Fara At: Heat Ferg AST co 


sthilartipasya bhavasya stabdham drstim nipatya ca | 
actrena niradharam manah krtva@ sivam vrajet || 80]|| 


By casting down a stare that was immovably fixed on a solid object 
[for some time], [and thus] having instantaneously taken away the 
support the mind’s eye had [while one was looking at the object], 
one might wander into [the state of] being Siva. 
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mae Settaresy et farfateag TAT 
GIN AAT HARTA: Mat Westat cei 


madhyajihve spharitasye madhye niksipya cetanam | 
hoccaram manasa kurvamstatah ante praliyate || 81]|| 


With mouth wide open and the tongue suspended in the middle of 
it, one should throw the mind into the middle of the tongue and 
mentally utter ha; then the mind becomes dissolved into tranquil- 


ity. 





“Mentally uttering the sound ha” means that the voice apparatus Dh. 58 
is configured for actual utterance, but no sound is produced. The 

sound ha is like English huh with no breath at the end and a short 

vowel. 


Dh. 59 
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art sat fercat fara fears | 
eee AAS art aorcatrorrayay AIT cai 


asane Sayane sthitva niradharam vibhadvayan | 
svadeham manasi ksine ksanatkstnagayo bhavet || 82]| 


If, while remaining in a laying-down dsana, one were to imagine 
one’s own body to be supportless, then, when attention is wan- 
ing, one’s habitual mental dispositions would instantly lose their 
strength. 





Here, “to imagine the body to be supportless” one has to spread 
attention equally, first over joints, then over the fingers and toes of 
both hands and feet, and then over the whole surface of the body. 
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Tara ferreary Taal SEAT | 
Wad AAS are efe feotrearyard ca 


calasane sthitasyatha Sanairva dehacalanat | 
pragante manase bhave devi divyaughamapnuyat || 83|| 


When sitting on a shaking seat [such as on a horse, in a moving Dh. 60 
train], the swaying movements of the body gradually become men- 
tally allayed. O Devi, the flood of spontaneity is within reach. 





This works similarly to the technique from verse 43. In old times 
it was practiced while traveling on top of an elephant. Riding a 
camel, slow walking horse, or taking a train ride on an old bumpy 
rail-track might work as well. When the body is swaying, let it 
and let the mind follow it instead of attempting to maintain an 
immovable head posture. 
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grate fares Tape se FT | 
RAMA TraAMTals ALS THTATT es 


akagam vimalam pagyankrtva drstim nirantaram | 
stabdhatma tatksanaddevi bhairavam vapurapnuyat || 84 || 


Dh. 61  ~=He who, while staring at the spotless sky, makes the gaze uninter- 
rupted [that is, without intervening thoughts or looking elsewhere 
or winking], and who at the same time stops the breath, O Devi 
— he might bring the bhairava form within the reach. 





Here, the expression “within reach” means that the state of 
bhairava is not caused or conditioned by anything, but that it oc- 
curs spontaneously. Any technique is only capable of effecting a 
state of consciousness where this spontaneity is likely to actual- 
ize. 
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ara afy frag Arvada aaa 
Tard rare ase es TAA cyl 


linam murdhni viyatsarvam bhairavatvena bhavayet | 
tatsarvam bhairavakaratejastattvam samaviget || 85|| 


If one were to cause everything [that appears to the mind] to dis- Dh. 62 
solve apart in the forehead, using the natural tendency [of ideas 

and impressions] to fade away, then one might become immersed 

into the all-pervading luminosity, appearing as limitless formless 
spatiality. 





Keep your eyes closed and concentrate on the place between the 
brows (@jna-cakra”). Whenever an idea, image, impression, sen- 
sation, etc. arises, look at it by seeing it in ajna-cakra with full 
attention, without diverting it to associations evoked by that idea, 
image, etc. Due to concentration without associations, that idea, 
image, etc. will begin to fade. Let it. When the next idea, image, 
etc. arises, do the same. With time, the inner space, which is like 
a screen on which all these ideas, images, etc. appear, will become 
filled with shapeless, limitless brilliance. The state of bhairava is 
close. 


“0See Appendix. 


Dh. 63 
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fefgoard gaa aerate ara: Ga: | 
fesafe Avg Eo MSAATTFTIAT ca 


visvadi bhairavam ripam jnatvanantaprakagabhrt || 86 || 


Whatever experience bestowing duality, be it external light or dark- 
ness, or the waking state [or the dreaming state, or the deep sleep 
state], having been understood as a [particularization of the pure] 
form of bhairava, [one might enter the state] bearing infinite light. 





Here, “having been understood as a [particularization of the pure] 
form bhairava” means “resolved into a particular configuration of 
tattva-s.” To do this, it is helpful to observe transitions between 
the wakeful state and dreaming state, between the dreaming state 
and deep sleep, and between bright light and total darkness. 
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vada afar Forranra faz | 
aR areas Arg STAT ti cl 


evameva durnigayam krsnapaksagame ciram | 
taimiram bhavayanriipam bhairavam ripamesyati || 87)|| 


Verily, one who, during a gloomy, moonless night of the darkest Dh. 64 
phase of the moon, [contemplates the darkness] for a long time 

[and] sees the pure image of the darkness itself will go towards the 

state of bhairava. 





This is a specialization of the practice from verse 67. Staring into 
complete darkness for a long time results in abandoning the visual 
modality of perception and, as Jaideva Singh put it, “one is filled 
with a sense of awe and uncanny mystery, and easily slips into the 
mystic consciousness.” [Sin03b] 


Dh. 65 
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vane fairest At POAT: | 
wart Arg Eg Hea ATT ce 


evameva nimilyadau netre krsnabhamagratah | 
prasarya bhairavam ripam bhadvayamstanmayo bhavet || 88 || 


Similarly [to the previous verse], at the moment of closing one’s 
eyes, the darkness spreads as if flowing from somewhere in front of 
the eyes. He who is evoking the bhairava form [in this way] might 
become as if made of it [the darkness, that is]. 





Swami Lakshman Joo comments that after closing one’s eyes one 
has to meditate on the darkness. The meditation is complete if 
upon opening one’s eyes, one still sees at first nothing but darkness. 
This should be tried inside a dimly lit room, so that closing one’s 
eyelids results in seeing only darkness. 
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ae eeafegoene sararara Farr: | 
Wraeearga TA TAT ATCA WHT 23 


yasya kasyendriyasyapi vyaghatacca nirodhatah | 
pravistasyadvaye Siinye tatraiva Gtma prakagate || 89|| 


Having entered into non-dual emptiness, occurring when a sense Dh. 66 
organ is first agitated and then is deprived of variability of stimu- 
lation, therein the Self becomes manifest. 





This technique is a generalization of the one presented in verse 88. 

Look at a uniform, one-color, unchangeable visual field, or listen 
to one pure tone, etc. There appears to be a gap between the 
stimuli and its impression on the mind. The mind will try to restore 
the direct connection — to make a bridge across this gap — and 
in consequence of this, the perception will be as if vibrating. Let 
go of the effort to reconnect with the stimuli. The gap illuminates 
the reality beyond. 

Swami Lakshman Joo’s interpretation of this verse is “to med- 
itate on the incipient sensation of pain when accidentally striking 
a limb or an organ of sense with an object.” 


Dh. 67 
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afeart aH TTA Aer | 
safe fe Gea ate: WAAR: 1 gol 


abindumavisargam cakaram japato mahan | 
udeti devi sahasa jndnaughah paramesvarah || 90|| 


By muttering a-sound without m and without h, there suddenly 
arises, O Devi, [the state of] the ultimate commander, abundant 
with knowledge. 





Swami Lakshman Joo says in the commentary to this verse that 
the a sound here (pronounced as English short vowel in sun) should 
be short, with the mouth as if open with astonishment. The sound 
itself is whispered and is as if uttered by the the movement of 
opening the mouth. It is without nasalization of m and without 
the echo of h. (See commentary to verse 30 for explanatioins what 
sounds are denoted with m and h.) 
It helps to place the mind’s eye on top of the skull. 
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aeg ofan fraatadt aft ee | 
Farner fads Sygel VATA 32 


varnasya savisargasya visargantam citim kuru | 
niradharena cittena sprgedbrahma sanatanam || 91|| 


Fix attention on the end of the visarga of any syllable ending with Dh. 68 
visarga. Then, by the mind devoid of any support frame, you may 
touch the everlasting Brahman. 





Any syllable ending with visarga (like mah, tah, vah) may be used. 
For how to pronounce the sounds, see comments to verse 30. 


Dh. 69 
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oaTeR Saas wares | 
faxrerat fafa: of: tae TaATET 1 eal 


vyomakaram svamatmanam dhydyeddigbhiranavrtam | 
nirasrayé citih gaktih svartipam dargayettada || 92\| 


If one were to meditate on one’s own self as a vast sky, limitless in 
all directions, then one would see the power to amplify /attenuate 
attention, devoid of all sensory and mental images, patterns, mem- 
ories, etc., as one’s own true nature. 





Here, “attention” means the general process of amplification /atte- 
nuation/selection of active or to-become-active mental entities. 
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fefacy fared drergearfeat aa: | 
aaa Saat gat Axe fasta aha: 193 


kimcidangam vibhidyadau tiksnasticyaddind tatah | 
tatraiva cetanam yuktva bhairave nirmala gatih || 93 || 


Having pierced any limb with the tip of a sharp needle, etc., and Dh. 70 
then having concentrated undivided attention upon that [sensation 
of pain]; [this is] a pure way into [the state of] bhairava. 





It is the very intensity of the pain that is put into the context of 
no action/no reaction to it. The pure awareness of this pain leads 
the mind to the state of bhairava. 
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Rrra aareraraarere | 
fererraaaes frretesert Hat 1 eel 


cittadyantahkrtirnasti mamantarbhavayediti | 
vikalpanadmabhavena vikalpairugjhito bhavet || 94 || 


Dh. 71 Contemplating thus: “Inner activities, such as the flow of associ- 
ations, inner speech, [aspirations of ego, desires of flesh,] etc., are 
not [happening] inside me,” one would become devoid of vikalpa-s 
(polarizations) by virtue of them being inactive. 





All internal activities that one notices should be contemplated upon 
in this way. Thoughts, feelings, actual pain (if any), breathing, in- 
tentions, desires, aversions, speech production, speech comprehen- 
sion, facial expressions, hunger, mental gestures, that which con- 
templates — according to this verse, everything that one notices 
— should be perceived as “not happening inside of me.” 
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ara faattest aa ara: eat fe | 
SUH TTT HHAH FITATT | yl 


maya vimohint nama kalayah kalanam sthitam | 
ityadidharmam tattvanam kalayanna prthagbhavet || 95|| 


Maya avoids being manifested by the constant incitement of kala-s. Dh. 72 
The incitement is caused by selective masking of conditions that 
determine the relevancy of kala-s activation, thus leaving dominant 
only desire/action aspects. Because of the consequences of this 
incitement, Maya is called bewildering. 
He who observes thus the primary foundation of [all] tattva-s 
[below maya] does not remain fragmented in his own self. 





Maya clothes the terrifying beauty of naked reality in order to make 
it palatable to the self-limiting Ego. 

Notice how micro-skills fire all the time. The sounds of a hu- 
man voice triggers speech recognition. The image of a human face 
activates the reading of emotions expressed on that face. Printed 
letters — reading a text. Morsels of food — thoughts of cooking or 
eating. A computer screen — the impulse to browse the Internet. 
All such micro-skills channel attention into pre-established grooves 
of activity. These are examples of kala-s. 

The channeled flows of energy are protected by the five armors: 
kala-tattva, vidya-tattva, raga-tattva, niyati-tattva, and kala-tattva. 
(Read entries for these five armors in the “Concepts” section.) 

The practice of analyzing the stability of habitual grooves of 
behavior and the systematic loosening of the armors with the pur- 
pose of unlearning that behavior, leads not only to experiencing 
the state of bhairava, but towards yoga. 

The practice consists of four steps, used iteratively. First, iden- 
tify a behavior that is personally significant and limiting. To do 
this step it helps to follow advice of Francis Bacon, “Write down 
the thoughts of the moment. Those that come unsought for are 
commonly the most valuable.” 

Second, find out how the armors protect the shape and acti- 
vation of this behavior. Third, prove to yourself that the armors 
are irrational and based either on ignorance or habit. And finally, 
resolve to engage the new understanding in daily life. 
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In order to perform the third step, one might need to apply this 
very practice to a particular armor, considering it as a behavior for 
the first step. 
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aide TAA ated TH TAT | 
ad Ya VAM Aaa Had ea 


jhagittccham samutpannamavalokya gamam nayet | 
yata eva samudbhita tatastatraiva ltyate || 96\| 


If one were to allay a desire, as soon as one noticed that it had Dh. 73 
arisen, then it would be dissolved into the place from which it was 
born. 





To dissolve a desire, one needs first to dissolve the tension of the 
intent to pursue the desire; then, just observe the desire, while pre- 
venting it from spawning plans, proximities, associations, mental 
attitudes, etc. 

A desire should not be suppressed; rather, it should be allowed 
to manifest and then be observed to subside in the same way it 
arose. 


Dh. 74 
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Wet AA ATA TT aT BETAS FT 
TAAUSE TUATHA AAT HAT ll Vol 


yad& mamecché notpanna jndnam va kastadasmi vai | 
tattvato'ham tathabhitastallinastanmana bhavet || 97|| 


“When my desires do not spring up, nor any perceptions, what then 
am I? Truly I am non-existent when that happens.” If one were 
to become absorbed into that [state evoked by the mental gesture 
“no desires, no experiencing”], then one’s manas would become 
non-existent. 





Of course, a “no desires, no experiencing” mental gesture should 
encompass the desire to enter the state of bhairava and the observ- 
ing of entering that state. It is essential to give up results of this 
practice before starting it. 
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Saray wt sd fad aaa | 
AA TGIASAAT ATTA TTA ll Be 


icchayamathava jnane jate cittam nivesayet | 
atmabuddhyadnanyacetastatastattvarthadarganam || 98|| 


If one were to immerse the mind into [just] arisen desire or into Dh. 75 
[just] emerged experience, then he who minds nothing else [but that 

desire or experience], by being aware [at the same time] of one’s 

own breath, would come to contemplation of the [siva-]tattva. 





Just when you notice arising of desire, immerse the mind into that 
desire completely. If thoughts connected with fulfilling the desire 
start branching out — you are making plans, etc. — then the 
immersion is only partial. The attention should be in the desire 
as an inner movement (that is, as a specific movement of one’s 
thought). 

Along with the immersion, one should have the awareness of 
one’s own breath in the fashion of vipassana practice — being aware 
of breathing in and of breathing out. Here is a fine point: awareness 
can exist along with mindfulness. Therefore, immersing one’s mind 
completely into one thing does not contradict being fully aware, 
at the same time, of any other thing. This concurrence, though, 
requires some practice. 

When both the full immersion of the mind into the desire and 
the awareness of one’s breath are present, one will find himself to be 
drifting into the contemplation of something. And that something 
is Siva-tattva. This drift, if uninterrupted, brings one to the edge 
of the state of bhatrava. 

Instead of a desire, one can use an intense experience. The de- 
sire or the experience used should have enough intensity to capture 
one’s attention. 


Dh. 76 
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fafifad vasa FRren ware | 


tattvatah kasyacinnaitadevam bhavi sivah priye || 99|| 


nirnimittam bhavejjnanam niradharam bhramatmakam | 
tattvatah kasyacinnaitadevam bhavi sivah priye || 99|| 


One who is contemplating thus: “Cognition that is without a mo- 
tive or goal, that is without any support [to provide stability, such 
as an image, idea, sensation, etc.], or that is chaotic — truly, such 
cognition is a cognition of nothing whatsoever,” becomes Siva, O 
Dear! 





Consider any idea or cognition that comes to mind. Was it caused 
by a desire? Does it reflect a state of the body? Is it shaped by an 
external stimuli? Is it based upon other ideas (in the same way any 
meaning of the sentence “self is illusory” is based on meanings of 
the words “self,” “is,” and “illusory”)? Does it remain the same or 
change significantly when the context changes? Does it represent 
a goal or an intention? 

Can you find any cognition such that none of the above ques- 
tions has a “yes” answer? If any one question has a “yes” answer, 
what would happen to the cognition if the cause, the goal, the 
support, or the context disappeared? Keep contemplating in this 
fashion and you can become aware of the basis of all cognitions. 

Jaideva Singh formulates this contemplation thus: “All knowl- 
edge is without cause, without base and deceptive. From the point 
of view of absolute Reality, this knowledge does not belong to any 
person.” 
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fagat adeey fasrst area pated | 
WATT TH Ud HTaaAaSGa: | goo 


ciddharma sarvadehesu viseso nasti kutracit | 
atasca tanmayam sarvam bhavayanbhavajijjanah || 100|| 


He who contemplates thus: “The infrastructure of consciousness is Dh. 77 
the same for all [sentient beings]; thence [the consciousness of] each 
[sentient being] is, in essence, one and the same consciousness,” 
conquers the continuity of becoming. 





“Becoming” here is the link in the twelve-fold chain of causation 
(see Paticcasamuppadasutta SN XII.1). 

It is understood that though the infrastructure of consciousness 
is the same, the content of consciousness might be different. Thus, 
the variety of behaviors is explained by the variety of contents, and 
the variety of contents is understood to be a result of the Divine 
Play. 

“The infrastructure of consciousness” is understood to be the 
general mechanisms, structures, and features of mental activities in 
sentient beings. For example, excitation/inhibition, tattva-s, lumi- 
nosity, self-will/inner spontaneity, long-term/short-term memory, 
interfaces with physiological infrastructure of the being, etc. 

Jaideva Singh explains this formula as: “The same Self char- 
acterized by consciousness is present in all the bodies; there is no 
difference in it anywhere.” 


Dh. 78 
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STAPH AAC ACA AL | 

afe fafaftat pear aarrasafrers i 2091 
kamakrodhalobhamohamadamatsaryagocare | 

buddhim nistimitam krtva@ tattattvamavasisyate || 101|| 


If one, being under the influence of love, anger, confusion, bewil- 
derment, hilarity, or jealousy [or any other strong emotion], quiets 
the power of forming conceptions, then the bhairava tattva is left 
as the only dominant aspect. 





An experience of a strong emotion might induce a rush of thoughts 
that frame, explain, compare, judge, alleviate, etc. that emotion. 
If one can quiet that rush and become saturated by the emotion, 
then that is the state where the bhairava aspect is predominant. 
Swami Lakshman Joo points out that the rush should be qui- 
eted and the excitement should be transformed by steady aware- 
ness, not after the emotion has unfolded but as it is arising; and to 
be able to do that one needs to be broadminded — like a child. 
Jaideva Singh describes the process thus: 


he should dissociate his mind from the object 
of the emotion and concentrate deeply on the emotion 
itself, without either accepting it or rejecting it. 
When he is thus intensely introverted, the passion be- 
comes calmed like a charmed snake; all vikalpa-s are 
shed like leaves in autumn. 
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aaoeaa fer areata fares | 
WAS! ATA: Wa TITS TAZA: | goa 


indrajalamayam visvam vyastam va citrakarmavat | 
bhramadva dhyayatah sarvam pasyatasca sukhodgamah || 102|| 


“This world is an illusion [where the opposites transform into each Dh. 79 
other], or a painting, disintegrating [as one moves closer to it], or 

an ever-changing [mosaic of time frames and forms].” Meditating 

thus or observing everything in this way is an origin of happiness. 





As Heraclitus wrote, “The same is Dionysus — in honor of whom 
they craze and celebrate — and Hades.” Observing the world in 
such fashion requires analytical tools. It might be the atomism of 
Democritus, or the system of tattva-s, or anything that allows one 
to construct differing experiences from the same “blocks.” 


Dh. 80 
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a fart fafatg-a a et at ofa 
infe ava at aed FH araHafsread i goa 


na cittam niksipedduhkhe na sukhe va pariksipet | 
bhatravi jnayatam madhye kim tattvamavasisyate || 103|| 


If one were to avoid plunging the mind into unhappiness, or dis- 
tress, or feeling vulnerable, and also to avoid embracing happiness, 
comfort, or security, O Bhairavi, [and thus] to have experienced 
her, Sakti, in the intermediate state, what tattva is left as a residue 
[of that experience]? 





Daniel Odier interprets this verse as, 


O Bhairavi, do not reside in pleasure or in pain; 
instead, be constantly in the ineffable spatial reality 
that links them. 
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faera fareerent Taare Haat | 
goa HAT FET aAfavat Tet Aaa i ogi 


vihaya nijadehastham sarvatrasmiti bhavayan | 
drdhena manasa drstyé nanyeksinya sukht bhavet || 104]|| 


“Abandoning concerns over the body given [to me] at birth, lam Dh. 81 
everywhere.” Contemplating thus, with mental gaze beholding 
nothing else, one will become happy. 





When a care for your own body presents itself, disregard it imme- 
diately. Contemplate “I am not my body and I am not confined 
by it — I am everywhere.” Focus on this contemplation only. 

Should you feel a mental barrier between your own body or your 
own self and the Universe, ask yourself, “Do I perceive the Universe, 
act in it, feel it, only because it is the means to serve my own body? 
Is not the Universe fascinating enough that I might be curious 
about it for no utilitarian purpose? Are not the sharp boundaries I 
perceive between myself and the outside world introduced into the 
picture by the habit of making the body comfortable?” 

The body has a wonderful ability to take care of itself, to sedate 
pains, to adjust to an inconvenient posture, to find the inner energy 
to deal with hunger, etc. — so let it. 

Also, see verse 100. 


Dh. 82 
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wera ae faarafaearey at AAT | 
aq Wad ata araafafa Wat: | gout 


ghatadau yacca vijndnamicchadyam va mamantare | 
naiva sarvagatam jatam bhavayaniti sarvagah || 105\| 


What is recognized in [an image of] a jar, etc., or a desire, etc., 
is inside me. What is all-pervading is neither born nor caused. 
Contemplating thus, one becomes all-pervading. 





A distinction is made between things as perceived “outside” (like 
objects — a jar, a rock, the sun, etc.) vs. “inside” (like desires, 
feelings, etc.). Contemplate this distinction as being projected onto 
a perceptual plane, and that that plane is “inside”; so the distinc- 
tion “inside/outside” is not inherent. (Good examples to contem- 
plate are errors of perception, like Freudian slips and hallucina- 
tions.) Think about the fact that any “outside” thing can be seen 
as vividly in a dream. The basis of the perception and cognition is 
the same, whether it is a cognition of an “external” object or of an 
“internal” desire. This basis is pervading everything one is capable 
of perceiving or imagining or cognizing. 
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meamerarahe: Barat wera | 
ara 7 frsratsfet Teal UTTUTATAT i 908 Ul 


grahyagrahakasamvittih samanya sarvadehinam | 
yoginam tu vigeso'sti sambandhe savadhanata || 106]| 


The sense that there is what is to be perceived, and a point of view 
from which it is perceived, is common to all embodied souls; the 
distinction of a yogi is the attentiveness to the relation [between 
the two]. 





This is not a practice. It is a commentary on the previous verse. 

The continual awareness of how the perception is being shaped 
by “what is to be perceived” and “a point of view from which it is 
perceived” is the point of this verse. Everyone can think in terms of 
the distinction “objective/subjective,” while yogis can think from 
the place in between these two. 


Dh. 83 
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MAT IMINST Ga ATATIaAT | 
ata wots oat aatt feat Gol 


svavadanyasartre'pi samvittimanubhavayet | 
apeksam svasartrasya tyaktua vyapt dinairbhavet || 107]|| 


If one were to sense [in one’s own mind and body] or feel [in one’s 
own mind and body] the body of another, as if it were one’s own, 
then, having abandoned any reference of or consideration towards 
one’s own body, one would become “all-pervading” in a matter of 
several days. 
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Fara aa: peat feeoora frrerad | 
TATA A AAT TATA ll Pod i 


niradharam manah krtvé vikalpadnna vikalpayet | 
tadatmaparamatmatve bhairavo mrgalocane || 108\| 


If, having made manas frame-less, one were to avoid contriving any Dh. 84 
vikalpa-s, then [the state of] bhairava would be in the naked core 
of one’s own self, O Gazelle-eyed one! 





“Frame-less” here means “without anything that allows the mind 
to continuously build frames of reference, patterns of engagement, 
etc.” 

Ego is eager to find a pair of opposites in which to establish 
itself through sticking to one and opposing the other. When Ego 
is threatened, it evokes continual judgment of “this is good” or 
“this is bad” on a variety of values. One should become aware of 
this tendency as well as of any vikalpa-s which are predominant in 
one’s psyche, and should dissolve attempts to contrive vikalpa-s; for 
example, it can be done by using “dependent co-arising” analysis 
(see [Sem08], commentary to sitra 8). Any “values” should be let 
go of, at least temporarily, and one should meditate on the Void. 


Dh. 85 
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wade: Wert Tas: WAAR: | 
a Yate Sauat aft aratherat Hag i 208 t 


sarvajnah sarvakartaé ca vyapakah paramesvarah. | 
sa evaham Saivadharma iti dardhyadcchivo bhavet || 109|| 


“All-experiencing One, the creator of everything, the One who per- 
vades everything, the ultimate commander, Siva is indeed. I am 
endowed with all his qualities.” Being firm [in asserting this], one 
becomes Siva. 





A firm assertion of the maxim “all-experiencing One,...” requires 
putting it to practice. One needs to get rid of @navamala, at the 
very least. 

Jaideva Singh comments that assertion expressed in this verse 
is a direct first step to self-recognition as Siva — the way of the 
Pratyabhijna system (see [Sem08] for detail of the system). 
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FORA TSP: War a: | 
aaa aaa fesrrgyt faAfear: i ego 


jalasyevormayo vahnerjvalabhangyah prabha raveh | 
mamaiva bhairavasyaita visvabhangyo vibheditah || 110|| 


The waves of water, the flames of fire that have broken off, the rays Dh. 86 
of sun — all these are mine, indeed, Bhairava’s; whatever is to be 
broken off or separated [are all about to dissolve into me]. 





This is not so much a particular technique, but a template for cre- 
ating your own. The meaning is that whatever becomes detached 
and unsupported by apara-sakti merges back into the pure form of 
bhatrava. 

Jaideva Singh gives a different interpretation and comments 
that this assertion is a direct second step to self-recognition as 
Siva — the way of the Pratyabhijna system. Swami Lakshman Joo 
explains, “As waves and tides are one with water, and the tongues 
of all flames are one with fire, and as rays are one with the sun, in 
the same way, all the universal currents rise from me, who is one 
with Bhairava.” 


Dh. 87 
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WAM Areca INT ANT Als TTA | 
array WT UsTad TIT ll Pee 


bhrantua bhrantva Sartrena tvaritam bhuvi patanat | 
ksobhasaktiviramena para samjayate dasa || 111]|| 


Having roamed around [the forest till exhaustion so that one has to 
exhort oneself to go on], from falling with the whole body at once 
on the ground simultaneously with the suspension of the ability to 
become agitated, the ultimate condition takes place. 





One can wander through rooms of a big art museum, instead of 
a forest. The point is that there are three requirements for the 
activity. The first is — there is no goal to reach and no plan to 
follow. The second — there is a variety of perceptual stimuli. The 
third — one is physically exhausted and lacking in willpower. 

Then, collapse and abandon it all. 

Another interpretation, given by Jaideva Singh, is that one has 
to whirl his body around and around until the control of the body 
is lost; then let it swiftly fall down on the ground. 
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AINATA SUA SAAMI AT aT | 
Srrfaarareraaredt Ate TT: Wega 


adharesvathava'saktya'jnanaccittalayena va | 
jatasaktisamavesaksobhante bhairavam vapuh || 112|| 


When the end of agitation, brought about by an absorption into Dh. 88 
energized potentiality [occurs], whether through absence of energy 

to support the barriers of cognition, or by dissolution caused by the 

lack of cognizance of something in the attention focus, the state of 
bhairava [happens]. 





This verse gives a general schema of circumstances, particular in- 
stances of which are described in the previous verse and in verses 
37 and 101. 

Another example would be the intense pondering over a koan 
or over a paradox. 

Swami Lakshman Joo explains this verse thus: If one wants 
to see but the eyes can’t see, if one wants to know but the mind 
can’t comprehend, then only the pure curiosity remains. When 
that happens, become absorbed in that curiosity and the mind will 
melt into its natural state. 


Dh. 89 
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auerafaa eft go GeaeTeEH | 
hacd Tad Vel Aaa: HTSTATAaT: | 99a 


sampradayamimam devi srnu samyagvadamyaham | 
kaivalyam jayate sadyo netrayoh stabdhamatrayoh || 113 || 


Hear, O Devi, this technique, transmitted from one teacher to an- 
other. I will tell it in its entirety. 

The perfect detachment is born at once from mere immobility 
of both eyes. 





“Immobility” means the lack of any movement of the physical eyes. 
It might be effected by closing the eyes and applying a slight pres- 
sure to them in the front. 
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Galt eal: Frat Tag Pa FT | 
FORA Aaa gE VATA ll 928 0 


samkocam karnayoh krtva hyadhodvare tathaiva ca | 
anackamahalam dhydyanvigedbrahma sanatanam || 114|| 


Having compressed both ears [with gentle pressure of a finger of Dh. 90 
each hand] and, similarly, [having compressed] the two gates below, 

he who meditates on [a sound having] no vowels and no consonants 

might enter the everlasting Brahman. 





The two gates below are the anus and the root of the penis. They 
are compressed by gentle pressure of the heels that are placed 
against them when one assumes siddhasana. The heels should be 
placed in such a manner that the pressure on the bones on both 
sides is equal (see pp.582-587 of [Cou01] for details). The purpose 
of both compressions is to influence distribution of the apdana. 
The sound to be listened for appears on its own, deep inside, 
with no particular place of origin noticeable. Have no intention to 
hear the sound, or the tension might interfere with the setup. 


Dh. 91 
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eae Ferd fercarahk fatrarore | 
aivecrad: Tercera: FECH | eeu 


kupddike mahagarte sthitvopari nirtksanat | 
avikalpamateh samyaksadyascittalayah sphutam || 115]|| 


When standing above a deep well, chasm, etc., or in front of a 
dark cave, at the moment the thought becomes devoid of polariza- 
tions from looking inside it, dissolution of manas [occurs] — that 
is certain. 





Daniel Odier give this interpretation: “At the edge of a well, gaze 
motionless into its depth until wonder seizes you and merge into 
space.” 
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qa aa Hal ale Tal APAANSA aT | 
aa aa ferararen aarrepcares areata i eal 


yatra yatra mano yati bahye vabhyantare'pi va | 
tatra tatra Sivavastha vyadpakatuatkva yasyati || 116\| 


Wherever mind flees — whether to something internal or external Dh. 92 
— there and then the state of Siva [manifests itself]. Where can 
one escape its pervasiveness? 





Observe where your mind is absorbed and how it escapes from 
that absorption. When the mind wanders, it is the transitions that 
reveal the siva-tattva. In this very act of detachment, which allows 
a change of the locus of absorption, the fundamental nature of the 
mind manifests itself. 
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aa aa Waa as asad 
a ee 2200 


yatra yatra aksamargena caitanyam vyajyate vibhoh | 
tasya tanmatradharmitvaccillayadbharitatmata || 117|| 


Dh. 93. +Wherever, by the trajectory of sensory perception, the conscious- 
ness is driven away from its pervasive quality of being rigidly 
framed by modalities of perception; therein, from dissolving into 
the pure perceptive attention,’! the consciousness reverts to that 
Self which lacks nothing, that is complete and whole. 





When the opportunity to transcend a modality of perception oc- 
curs, just observe, having no expectations, no intentions, and no 
fears. 


71 cit 
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Aad HF HTH TEX aT LOA | 
HYCO TUaod TA AMAA TAT W Lec 


ksutadyante bhaye Soke gahvare va ranaddrute | 
kuttthale ksudhadyante brahmasattamayt dasa || 118]|| 


At the beginning and the end of sneezing, when utterly afraid, full Dh. 94 
of anguish, in the midst of confusion,’? when feeling as if melted 

with pleasure, when becoming curious, or at the beginning and 

the end of feeling hungry, [there is] that state that is full of the 
actuality of Brahman.”? 





One should keep attention and awareness on the events mentioned. 
For example, try being fully aware of and attentive to all the stages 
of sneezing. Then the state of bhairava is close to emerging. 


72The sort of confusion that Zen koans attempt to invoke. 
73Infinite plasticity and all-pervasive spontaneity. 


Dh. 95 
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TY TAHTAG Fe St ATA | 
TEIN FTI Fea WENT WA: 1 99S 1 


vastusu smaryamanesu drste dege manastyajet | 
svasartram niradharam krtva prasarati prabhuh || 119]|| 


If one were to leave the mind wandering in some vividly recollected 
place, and having thus removed support from his own subtle body, 
then the state of change from tension to flow spreads [like a shadow 
from the setting sun]. 





That sudden change from the tension and rigidity of selfguarding 
Ego to the flow of the Beyond might develop into boundless spa- 
tiality of air and the universal transmutability of fire. Then the 
Luminous Void dawns. 
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pfagea fares safe frat | 
daar frrated eft Tarerat AAT | Pao 


kvacidvastuni vinyasya Sanairdrstim nivartayet | 
tayjnanam cittasahitam devi sinyalayo bhavet || 120|| 


If, while having fixed the gaze on a material object, one were gently Dh. 96 
to invert the gaze, [then] that cognizance [of the material object], 
connected with the thought [that is the focus of the inverted gaze], 

O Devi, would turn into the dissolution into the void. 





The gaze has two components — the muscular and physiological 
fixation on the stimuli, and the mental fixation of the attention. 
Here, the first component should remain tuned into the material 
object, while the mental fixation of attention is drawn away from 
the mental representation of the object to where the mind is eager 
to go. The attention is spread over this pair, abandoning all other 
concerns, ideas, or associations. Then both components start to 
dissolve. Let them. 


Dh. 97 
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TAIT H aes Aga Sad Ala: | 
ar af: arectt face araseat aa: fsra: gag 


bhaktyudrekadviraktasya yadrst jayate matth 
sa Saktih Samkari nityam bhadvayettam tatah givah || 121]| 





Whatever mati™ is born of the aloofness resulting from an extreme 
devotion, it is made of the para-sakti full of blissful tranquility. If 
one were to maintain that mati, then one would become Siva. 





From time to time, excessive devotion results in an estrangement 
towards, or an aloof detachment from, the object of devotion. That 
feeling of estrangement might give rise to a mental gesture or ex- 
pression that supports continuation of the detachment. That very 
mental gesture or expression carries the capacity to effect not only 
the detachment but also a blissful tranquility. If one were to main- 
tain that gesture as dominant over all other thoughts, perceptions, 
desires, etc. for some time, then the state of bhairava would arise. 


74Mental gesture. 
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THIAM TAT TITTY TTT | 
aaa Aaa ware fafearsht wareahy y gaa 


vastvantare vedyamane sarvavastusu siinyata | 
tameva manasa dhyatva vidito'pi pragamyati || 122]|| 


“In the internal representation of an object there is no object what- Dh. 98 
soever.” Having mentally contemplated this emptiness, a learned 
man becomes tranquil. 





Look at or listen to or touch something. 

The impression created by this act of perception is subcon- 
sciously considered as the object perceived. Analyze the impres- 
sion as having components like boundaries, contrasts, geometrical 
patterns, colors, overall size, etc. Realize that the location in space 
and dimension are results of a complex imputation that becomes 
evident, for example, when one slightly presses one eye with a fin- 
ger so that the image becomes double, or crosses fingers to make 
tactile perception confused. Perceptual illusions in general make it 
apparent that the immediacy of perceptual imagery is an elaborate 
illusion. The “real” object of any perception is not given to the 
mind directly, but only indirectly. So, any thoughts, ideas, desires, 
aversions, etc. triggered by a perception are not about the “real” 
object, but about its mental “representation.” 

Contemplating ordinary, everyday experiences in this way, one 
becomes extremely introverted and calm. The state of bhairava is 
within reach. 
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fefastat oye afg: or agfg: RTE 
a afegrrercatateret: Tat vat i gaa 


na Sucirhyagucistasmannirvikalpah sukhi bhavet || 123 || 


ada Ardara: Graaf area: 
aa agate wiseiteagar ate: ' 228 I 


sarvatra bhairavobhavah samanyesvapi gocarah | 
naca tadvyatirekena paro'stityadvaya gatih || 124 || 


What is taught by those whose knowledge is sporadic as being 
purified is not purified at all, from the point of view of this philo- 
sophical system.”° This is so, because, in comparison with the state 
of bhairava, nothing is more pure than it is impure, and nothing is 
more impure than it is pure. [Only when one is] devoid of polar- 
izations [like pure/impure, etc.], might one be happy. 

In every case, the perceptible by senses continuity between sim- 
ilar [things] is bhairava. Non-dual way [to explain the apparent va- 
riety of experiences in view of this all-pervasive nature of bhairava 
consists of the understanding that] “That does not exists without 
a contrast with this.” 





These two verses are not presenting a technique, but explicate some 
of the general principles behind practices of this tantra. 

A contrast between “this” and “that” is just a dynamic of evo- 
lutes of para-sakti. No matter how separate and distinct things 
seem to be, there is always a way to traverse from one to another 
without breaks in continuity, because “in the internal representa- 
tion of an object there is no object whatsoever” (see verse 122). 
The division “that” and “this” is a superimposition, not an inher- 
ent difference. 


75 Called here “the doctrine of Sambhu.” 
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Tal T qT Waar: 
Ter ara Hat TT gayi 


samah Satrau ca mitre ca samomandvamanayoh | 
brahmanah pariptirnatuaditi jnadtva sukht bhavet || 125 || 


Being impartial to an enemy and to a friend, impartial to expres- 
sions of honor or contempt, and thus having experienced [the state 
of bhairava] through being overflowed in every way with Brah- 
man,’® one might become happy. 





The major obstacles to the plasticity of psyche are emotional: aver- 
sions and longings. As Buddha says in Lokavipatti Sutta, the state 
of mind to aspire to is that when 


Desirable things’” don’t charm the mind, 
undesirable ones’® bring no resistance. ”? 


These four dimensions — material gain/loss, honor /disgrace, 
praise/censure, and physiological pleasure/pain — encompass many 
factors that, by acquiring the status of an imperative (like “strive 
for praise”, “evade censure”), make “self” into puppet, a manip- 
ulated by strings, thus diminishing the bliss of self-will. Though 
by following such an imperative automatically, pleasure might be 
gained and pain avoided, there is no bliss in the pleasure and no 
peace in the absence of pain. One of the important points of the 
Pratyabhijna system is that these “strings” are some of those ex- 
pressions of one’s own will that are devoid of awareness and self- 
reflection. Accurate recollection of those expressions of one’s own 
will, that became such threads or chains, is the first step to recon- 
figuring them. 

Here is an effective practice to become impartial. It lessens the 
“being driven by the waves of emotions, conditioned by memories.” 
The practice has five steps: 


1. Recollect and write down extreme cases of each of the four 
dimensions in as many personal details as possible. 


“6Infinite plasticity and all-pervasive spontaneity. 

77Gain, status, praise, pleasure. 

78Loss, disgrace, censure, pain. 

79 AN 8.6 Lokavipatti Sutta, translated by Thanissaro Bhikkhu 


Dh.99 
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2. Recognize in everyday activities transitions (decisions, asso- 
ciations, arising of activity, cessation of activity) that are au- 
tomatic (or almost automatic) and are motivated/energized 
by an affinity with items from step 1.°° 


3. Once a transition, and the items it has affinity with, are rec- 
ognized, make the affinities as neutral as possible by two 
actions: by retracting the resolve to strive for or to evade 
situations associated with each of the items that the transi- 
tion is motivated by; and then, by challenging the strength 
of the affinity. The challenge is accomplished by finding rea- 
sons why the strong affinity is not actually as good as was 
believed, or assumed, at the time of its formation,®! and by 
finding how a more neutral affinity with the item is beneficial 
with respect to other personal values. 


4. Having accomplished step 3 for the most pervasive transi- 
tions, return to the item on the list from step 1. If it is a 
positive item, retract the resolve to strive for the attainment 
(beyond what is required by reason). Or, if it is a negative 
item, resolve not to run from or resist it (beyond what is 
required by reason). 


5. Form pairs of opposite items from step 1. Then, for each 
pair, perform the special puja, described below. 


The pija is done in the following manner.®? Bring both situ- 
ations (making a pair of opposites) into attention focus, and try 
to become absorbed into both of them simultaneously. Successful 
absorption is marked by a sense of being in a great void. Then, find 
mati that is relatively stable in a neutral spot between both op- 
posite situations. Mati should be stable despite shifting emphasis 
of moderate strength on one case vs. the other situation (the em- 
phasis is created by varying concentration on one item, while still 
being absorbed into both). Maintain the mati active, while being 
absorbed into opposing situations, shifting emphasis between them 
for at least 10 minutes — to make the mati stable. In order to have 


80 An interruption of transition by means of meditative relaxation of effort is 
likely to bring the relevant item to the fore of attention. 

81A significant reduction in level of awareness is almost always a strong 
reason for reducing strength of an affinity , if awareness is high on the scale of 
personal values. 

82See verse 147. 
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a lasting effect, the mati should be guiding one’s behavior outside 
this practice. 

There is no need to make a single exhaustive list during step 1. 
Just a few items that seem related will suffice. As soon as one’s 
awareness is expanded enough to allow the same treatment of new 
items, the practice can be repeated with a new list. 

The are five major obstacles to overcome for making this prac- 
tice useful: 


a. becoming aware of the extreme cases and of the transitions 
which, by being almost automatic, are hard to detect; 


b. maintaining attention on the cases and on the transitions long 
enough to perform analysis; 


c. not being carried away by the emotional influence of the rec- 
ollected situations; 


d. becoming absorbed into both opposite cases simultaneously; 


e. finding an adequate mati that is ethical and does not contra- 
dict major postulates and rules of the adopted philosophical 
system. 


To deal with problem a., the systematic interruption and 
analysis of habitual actions, and meditation are helpful. To deal 
with problem b., concentration practices (dha@rana and dhyana), 
or any activity requiring long chains of non-automatic mental op- 
erations, are recommended. To deal with problem c., one could 
cultivate the attitude of being just an observer. For problem d., 
start by calm breathing in and out with alternate concentration on 
corresponding “positive” and “negative” cases. At the same time, 
raise the level of attention on the “other” case until both levels of 
attention are about the same. To deal with problem e., a thorough 
knowledge of this philosophical system®*® and philosophy in general 
is of great help. 

Bhagavad Gita has similar practice: 


Being impartial to an enemy and to a friend, 
impartial to expressions of honor or contempt, 
impartial to cold and hot, comfort and discomfort, 
one becomes becomes cleansed of attachments.** 


83 Pratyabhijna 
84 samah Satrau ca mitre ca tatha manapamanayoh | 
Sitosnasukhaduhkhesu samah sangavivarjitah || BhG.12.18 


Dh.100 
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qT Sua araaeghy a wT Hraaeserad | 
rguraraal TA Te WGA eas 


na dvesam bhavayetkvapi na ragam bhavayetkvacit | 
ragadvesavinirmuktau madhye brahma prasarpati || 126|| 


If one were by no means and in no case to cultivate or encourage 
neither enmity nor affection, and when one becomes free from both 
affection and enmity, dwelling in-between [these two], one glides 
into the Brahman.®° 





Attachments and aversions, enmity and affections need constant 
affirmation. When affirmations are permanently absent, the at- 
tachments, aversions, affections, and enmities began to dissolve. 
This path is long and requires circumstances that will evoke per- 
sonally significant attachments and aversions, but it might be use- 
ful if analytical ways suggested by the previous verse are not yet 
effective. 

When experiencing pleasure, do not strive to prolong it; when 
recollecting the heights of ecstasy, do not strive to experience it 
again. When anticipating pain, contemplate the peak of that pain 
and mentally let it come, remembering what Marcus Aurelius said, 
“Nothing happens to anybody which he is not fitted by nature to 
bear. ... If you are distressed by anything external, the pain is not 
due to the thing itself but to your own estimate of it; and this you 
have the power to revoke at any moment.” 


85Infinite plasticity and all-pervasive spontaneity. 
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Teds ANG Her Teed TTA: 1 2AM 


yadavedyam yadagrahyam yacchtinyam yadabhavagam | 
tatsarvam bhairavam bhavyam tadante bodhasambhavah || 127]| 


What cannot be understood, what cannot be grasped, what is Dh.101 
empty, what is vanishing into nothingness — all these are about to 
transcend to [the state of] bhairava. When they do end up [tran- 
scending], then, simultaneously, pure awareness appears. 





Just observe when any of the listed conditions happens, be it some- 
thing incomprehensible, or imperceptible, etc. It might trigger a 
transition to the state of bhairava, and the transition will be marked 
by emergence of pure awareness. 


Dh.102 
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Fret Ferra yh care HeASert 
TAHA Aa: Heat FHT TAASIT eae 


nitye niragraye Stinye vydpake kalanojjhite | 
bahyakage manah krtva nirakadgam samaviget || 128]|| 


If one were to place the manas into [something] continuous, or into 
[something] supportless, or into the void, or into [something] all- 
pervading, or into discontinued behavior [like the gap created by a 
sudden stop of an action], or into outer open space, then one might 
fall at once into the state of plenitude. 
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WA AA AAT ATA TAAAT THAT | 
Thess araferca Fegan ATT I 2az il 


yatra yatra mano yati tattattenaiva tatksanam | 
parityajya anavasthitya nistarangastato bhavet || 129]| 


Towards whatever [thing, idea, object, feeling, etc.] the mind turns, Dh.103 
having abandoned immediately that very thing, [idea, object, or 

feeling,] one might make it motionless through the lack of continual 
fixation. 





Making the mind abandon whatever it turns to is done passively, by 
withdrawing attention from that thing and interrupting the chains 
of associations it evokes. 

This is a description of “meditation without an object,” as given 
by Swami Rama in “Meditation and Its Practice” [Ram98]. 


Dh.104 
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taate ATTHT. 
Sh 


bhayad sarvam ravayati sarvado vyapako'khile | 
iti bhairavagabdasya santatoccérandacchivah || 130|| 


“With inherent luminosity, he roars up everything; he, all-bestowing, 
all-pervading, extending everywhere without gaps.” From such 
continuous, uninterrupted utterance of the word bhairava [while 
having mati, that is expressing the functional qualities explained 
above, present,] one becomes Siva. 





This alludes to an abbreviation of the phrase into the word bhairava 
which, being discovered by nirvacana®® analysis, shows how the 
name expresses the nature of the deity. 

In this verse, as explained by Sivopadyaya, the word bhairava is 
represented as a fusion of four syllables: bha-ai-ra-va. bha@ stands 
for luminosity; ai for the power of action; ra for rava, roaring, 
humming; va for varuna, all encompassing, all pervading space. 

By continuously uttering bhairava, while internally bringing up 
the ideas behind the syllables — “With inherent luminosity, he 
roars up everything; he, all-bestowing, all-pervading, extending ev- 
erywhere without gaps” — one can become immersed into contem- 
plation of the same source of both sensory and verbal representa- 
tions of the Universe, and this contemplation can lead to the state 
of bhairava. 

There are at least a dozen interpretations of the word bhairava, 
broken into syllables as above — as presented in Tantraloka 
(TA.1.95-1.100) and in commentaries to Vijnanabhairava. Inter- 
ested reader is referred to the Chapter 3 “Praxis: Saiva Kashmir” 
of [Kah98]. 

Note the trans-modal “with luminosity .... roars” and see 
verse 117. 


86 Traditional Indian semantic analysis of word meanings on the basis of 
syllables or even letters of that word. 
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we FAefRare ufsafwage: | 
Pe aa carer ay. N93 


aham mamedamityadi pratipattiprasangatah | 
niradhare manoyati taddhyanapreranacchami || 131 || 


“IT am; this is mine,...”. Beginning thus, one leads manas towards Dh.105 
a state devoid of any support, through excessive augmentation of 
the I-image. 


From the unfreezing of the static construct of “I,” brought 
about by meditation [on the augmentations of many things re- 
garded as “mine”], one becomes free of all emotions. 





Dh.106 
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reat ferret areata: | 
TAMA AM PUMSIqTSTT: I esa 


nityo vibhurniradharo vydpakascakhiladhipah | 
Sabdanpratiksanam dhydyankrtartho'rthanurtipatah || 132|| 


Continuous [in space and time], non-becoming, supportless, and 
all-pervading is the absolute sovereign [of my thoughts]. 

He who meditates every moment on these words, in conformity 
to their meaning, accomplishes the purpose [of this tantra — en- 
tering the state of bhairaval. 





This meditation is designed to make one’s mind go from a place of 
observing the effects of the absolute sovereign’s activity to merging 
with him. This transition has a marked change in the state of 
mind and happens abruptly. One of the signs of this transition is a 
good command of one’s own thoughts. From this state, a transition 
to the state of bhairava can occur, if one avoids any speech, even 
internal. 
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areata ge ada safer | 
fe avafegoreren off aretha ae i 233 


atattvamindrajalabham idam sarvam avasthitam | 
kim tattvamindrajalasya iti dardhyacchamam vrajet || 133 || 


“Tt is established that this world has the appearance of a magic Dh.107 
show and has no perceptible substance. What is the substance of 

an illusion?” Being firm [in asserting this], one might enter the 

state where there are no passions. 





Dh.108 
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arent fatter # at F a aT fa | 
Warae seeatar At: TAAS TT | 23s 


atmano nirvikarasya kva jnanam kva ca va kriya | 
jnanayatta bahirbhava atah Stinyamidam jagat || 134 || 


How can the “Immutable Self” perceive or be active? The ideas 
of things [perceived as] external [to self] depend upon [subjective] 
experiencing. Hence this world is empty [both internally and ex- 
ternally]. 





Thinking thus, one diminishes the urge and faculty to weave expla- 
nations not warranted by facts (see verse 138), and moves closer 
to the understanding of what in Buddhism is called anatta — the 
non-existence of inherent and immutable Ego. 

The phrase “the world is empty” is to be understood as that 
there is nothing fixed, stable, or immutable that transcends both 
“external” and “internal.” Therefore, a pursuit of such an “ulti- 
mate” thing is just chasing an illusion. 
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A qat A rrear faire: 
Taha ee fearaa: paul 


na me bandho na mokso me bhitasyaita vibhisikah | 
pratibimbamidam buddherjalesviva vivasvatah || 135]|| 


[Bhairava says:] For me, there is no bondage of mundane existence 
nor is there for me liberation [from this bondage]. 

These two are just scarecrows for the fearful. This world is 
just a reflection of buddhi, diffusing light, as if it were a surface of 
water. 





This not a technique, but a statement of philosophical principle: 
for the real Self, there is no bondage or liberation, but, rather, 
self-recognition in any complex configuration created by the inter- 
weaving of tattva-s. Lack of this recognition is the source of suf- 
fering. The recognition enables one to unwind from any complex 
configuration into the primordial state of bhairava. 


Dh.109 
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afeagne ud qeaafearay | 
sdifeeartet Uest weer: wareafa add i 936i 


indriyadvarakam sarvam sukhaduhkhadisamgamam. | 
itindriyani samtyajya svasthah svatmani vartate || 136|| 


“Every organ of perception [presents] an uninterrupted series of 
contacts with pain, pleasure, etc.”8” Thus having [contemplated 
and therefore] abandoned the sensory streams, and being at ease, 
one abides in his true Self. 





87Nuisance, soothing, distraction, attraction, etc. 
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WAVETIG Od TIOTHT WRTTH: | 
TeHeaacioas sa feared i eset 


jnanaprakagakam sarvam sarvenatma prakagakah | 


Everything is manifested through experience and through all Dh.110 
things the Self is manifested. Experience and what is experienced 
are to be contemplated as one because of the single inherent nature 
of everything. 
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The verses 138-153 explicate the philosophical background and 
general principles of the practices presented here. 


AAS Aaa TIA aa eay | 
war fea oftatot cat Tate aT:  93¢1 


manasam cetana Saktiratma ceticatustayam. | 
yada priye pariksinam tada@ tadbhairavam vapuh || 138 || 


When, O Dear, these four — mental disposition, understanding, 
the energy that mediates between the mental actions and physical 
actions, and the energies of breath — are diminished in all of their 
forms, then that is the bhairava state. 





The state of bhairava occurs when none of the four categories of 
a stable mental dynamic dominate the psyche. Practices presented 
in this tantra deal with all four. 

Here, the word “understanding” means the urge and the faculty 
to weave explanations not warranted by facts. This urge is the 
avoidance of the state of epoche, or the suspension of judgment. 
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T Uae WA: | 


freNqraeM ITA 
gears efe asarcat Wafagqa: eae 


nistarangopadeganam satamuktam samdasatah | 
dvadasabhyadhikam devi yajjnatua jndnaviyjanah || 139 || 


A hundred prescriptions for stilling [those four] were formulated 
succinctly and augmented with twelve more, O Devi, having expe- 
rienced which, [one becomes] a person of real knowledge. 


FA THAT Tal Sat Aa: IAA | 
TTA HUT HHT IITATEHNE: I e¥o 


atra caikatame yukto jayate bhairavah svayam | 
vaca karoti karmani sapanugrahakarakah || 140|| 


In these matters, engaged in [only a] single [practice out of 112] one 
becomes bhairava himself. He will be able to accomplish deeds by 
word alone, and he will be able to perform rites producing curses 
or conferring grace. 


goraarate atstararfeyonteat: | 
ahr fra ee waterrehrs: ese 
Seats fraatset gaat + frat | 


ajaramaratameti so'nimadigunanvitah | 
yogininam priyo devi sarvamelapakadhipah || 141]|| 
jivann api vimukto’sau kurvann api na lipyate | 


He who is endowed with attributes like anima, etc. approaches 
the state of being forever young and immortal. [He becomes] the 
dear of yoginis, O Devi, directing melapaka. Though still living, 
[he is] liberated. Though performing that [that is, being the leader 
of melapaka] [he is] not tainted by it. 
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Melapaka is a ritual involving several yogis and yoginis, during 
which some taboos are broken. While violation of such taboos dam- 
ages the spiritual development of an ordinary person, the adepts 
of this tantra remain unharmed. 


Ht coqars | 
Sri devyuvaca | 


Devi said: 


ae afe qed WATS ASAT | e¥a 
TAP ATMA TAT HT ATH Fi: | 

rad Ht AAT Wad Fe Tala ii esa 
ead Fey aT etal art: wea a fe ray | 


idam yadi vapurdeva parayasca mahesvara || 142]|| 
evamuktavyavasthayam japyate ko japasca kah | 
dhyadyate ko mahanatha pitjyate kagca trpyati || 143 || 
htyate kasya va homo yagah kasya ca kim katham | 


O Deva, if this is verily a form of para-sakti, O Mahesvara, then, in 
the said condition, what is muttered during japa and what is japa? 
What is being meditated upon, who is adored, and who becomes 
content? 
To whom is the oblation offered and for whose benefit is the fire 
sacrifice performed, and how? 
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ing sara | 


bhatrava uvaca | 


Bhairava said: 


vars WPA are Ses HPA | ess 


esatra prakriya bahya sthilesveva mrgeksane || 144]| 


Indeed, those are just external observances among the dense, O 
Gazelle-eyed! 


yal ya: WATS AraaT Head fe ar | 
WT: TSA IF ATS AAT ST SET: i eey 


bhtiyo bhtyah pare bhave bhavana bhavyate hi ya | 
japah so'tra svayam nado mantratma japya tdrgah || 145 || 


Ultimately, the cognition that is caused to arise in the state closest 
[to the state of bhairava] is japa in this system. 

(If this cognition is a spontaneous humming sound, arising in 
the depth of one’s being, then that] sound, being the very nature 
of mantra-s, is to be made into japa by continuous flow [into that 
state, closest to the state of bhairava]. 





By japa is usually understood a muttering of a particular mantra, 
like Om namah sivaya. This verse states that japa, in this tantra, is 
a continuous flow of attention, energy, awareness, etc. into a par- 
ticular conception, cognition, percept, mental gesture, etc. that 
invokes the para state of Sakti. Whatever that might be is it is 
very individual. One of the more common cognitions is a continu- 
ous humming sound, originating in suswmna. This sound is not the 
ringing in the ears one can perceive sometimes. It is not evoked 
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directly by some practice, but reveals itself when the mind is de- 
void of polarizations and suswmna is cleansed of impurities that 
block flows of prana and apana. When this sounds reveals itself, 
continuous awareness of it sound can become a gateway to the para 
state of gakti, and thus to the state of bhairava. 
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war fe fran afefrent Ferra | 
TT Art NNTAHSCHMSH TAT ll S¥E 


dhyanam hi nigcala buddhirnirakara niragraya | 
na tu dhyanam sartraksimukhahastadikalpana || 146|| 


The state of meditation is a continuous awareness, unwavering in- 
spite of agitation, and having no refuge to which the mind can 
return. Meditation is not an arranging of body, eyes, head, hands 
etc. (that is, assuming a particular posture, making mudrés, per- 
forming trataka, etc.). 





Gat ava at TeaTayar Afar: feat ger | 
Faftaret Heras OT UST MTA: | 8w9l 


puja nama na puspadyairya matth kriyate drdha | 
nirvikalpe mahavyomni sa puja hyddarallayah || 147|| 


What is called paja®® is not performed with flowers, [milk, ghee,] 
etc. That mati which is made stable in the vast expanse, devoid of 
vikalpa-s, that is the puja, for from adhering to it [comes] dissolu- 
tion [of manas]. 





Dr.Roche adds in “The Radiance Sutras”: 


Worship ...means to let your heart pulse 
With the life of the universe 
Without thought and without reservation. 


88 A specialized worship. 
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waaraaes atareye feasts | 
aarenal ars GACT eee 


atraikatamayuktisthe yotpadyeta dinaddinam | 
bharitakarata satra trptiratyantaptrnata || 148]|| 


In this [tantra], when each day is devoted to performing [the same] 
single practice, she, in whose nature is the sense of satiety, then 
becomes the contentment and perpetual sense of fullness. 





“She” here means parda-sakti. When parda-sakti is made predomi- 
nant over pard-apara and apara forms regularly, then she reveals 
the state of bhairava. 


Fey area Tel HaTaharasery | 
gad waar and a aeraaargar 28 


mahasinyalaye vahnau bhiitaksavisayadikam | 
hityate manasa sardham sa homaégcetanasruca || 149]|| 


The elements, the organs of perception, anything perceptible by the 
senses, etc. are all together mentally sacrificed into the fire that 
is dissolving into the great void. This is the fire sacrifice where 
consciousness is the wooden ladle. 





Fire is a symbol of universal transmutability. 
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anttsa wats eae aT | 
ATTA ATT aaes aTafa i eyo 


yago'tra paramesani tustiranandalaksana | 
ksapanatsarvapapanam tranatsarvasya parvati || 150|| 


The ritual here, O Paramesani, is the contentment indicative of 
bliss, [coming] from him who destroys all ills, from him who pro- 
tects all, O Parvati! 





Contentment is an attribute of para-sakti. See verse 148. 


Se M PAA ATRACA ATTA UAT | 


FT THA TAS FT GT HTS Taha i eye 


rudragaktisamavesastatksetram bhavana para | 
anyathé tasya tattvasya ka puja kagca trpyati || 151]|| 


Total immersion into the sakti of Rudra — that is, “the field of 
merit” — is the ultimate realization. Otherwise, what ritual ado- 
ration of his essence [would there be], and who would be pleased? 





The expression “field of merit” refers to the Buddhist notion from 
Anapanasati Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 118). 
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daa efaATAI: Laer fe Waa: | 
MATA THIET SICA: STATA tl gyal 


svatantranandacinmatrasarah svatma hi sarvatah | 
aveganam tatsvartipe svatmanah snanamiritam || 152]|| 


In every aspect, one’s own nature is just an extension of self-will, 
bliss, and pure awareness. Complete immersion [called the state of 
turtya] into the fundamental form of that nature is what is men- 
tioned [in the Vedas] as bathing of the soul [in the sacred waters]. 


Aa Gord FTA aT AT: 
aaa UH: Wd: DUI: F UTAH |i ys 


yaireva pijyate dravyaistarpyate va paraparah | 
yascaiva pitjakah sarvah sa evaikah kva ptijanam || 153|| 


Verily, Siva alone is in whom the object of worship is, and he is 
every worshiper, high and low, whatever substances are used to 
honor or to please him. 





This is a statement of ritual worship as an elaborate way of self- 
recognition. 
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ran fasta geaat atearete: | 
dratcar a Hereay WAT TTT ht gue I 


FRATATRASACTASAASAL | 
qa toot warfae: We ALTATYATT i eyyl 


vrajetprano visejjtva icchaya kutilakrtih. | 
dirghatma sa mahdadevi paraksetram parapara || 154 || 


asyamanucaramstisthanmahanandamaye'dhvare | 
taya& devya samavistah param bhairavamapnuyat || 155]|| 


If, at one’s own will, the breath is slow and in retrograde fashion, Dh.111 


so that prana is going out and apdna is going in, then she, the 
Great Devi in the pard-apara state, [becomes] the ultimate place 
of pilgrimage. 

Pursuing the depth of her and continuously performing the sac- 
rifice, full of great happiness, [one becomes] possessed by her, by 
Sakti [in para state], and can reach the ultimate [state of] bhatrava. 





The “pursuit of the depth of her” means pursuit of the para-apara 
state of Sakti that is transitioning into the para state. “The sacri- 
fice” here means the mental sacrifice mentioned in verse 149. 

The technique of breathing in “retrograde fashion” is similar to 
that described in the verse 64. One has to direct flows of prana 
and apana with mental gestures and timing opposite to the natural 
cycle. 
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aEafa fear wat cearaefeaa: | 
we got: Tafee: Toit grat HS: | eya 


satgatani diva ratrau sahasranyekavimgatih | 
japo devyah samuddistah sulabho durlabho jadaih || 156|| 


Dh.112 Twenty one thousand, six hundred times every day and night the 
japa®® of Deviis clearly articulated (by sounds of breathing). [It is] 
easy to acquire [as a mantra], [but] for those who are not intelligent 
— difficult. 





“Twenty one thousand, six hundred times” means every breath of a 
day and a night. This number is obtained if every breath takes four 
seconds. The number of breaths per twenty four hours is individual 
and might be quite different from the number given. 

What does it mean “to acquire as a mantra”? It means that 
the barely felt sound of unobstructed breath is allowed to be in the 
center of both hearing and production of speech. 


This verse is the last in the technical part of the text. 


89See verse 145. 
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The following verses are quite traditional instructions on the trans- 
mission of this tantra. 


saad ee Wada | 

ee N 2y¥tl 
Te Ue FL MAH yeaa: 
Fteners  deeeT l gyell 
Waar Teather arrest 

TTT Usst We Fe: TAN e cary 2y8 Il 
address Tea 
fraRrferde fer we waz | 

WOT APT Were TSA WATCH ll Pao 


ityetatkathitam devi paramaémrtamuttamam | 

etaccanaiva kasyapi prakagyam tu kada@ cana || 157|| 
parasisye khale kriire abhakte gurupddayoh | 
nirvikalpamatinam tu viranadmunnatatmanam || 158 || 
bhaktanadm guruvargasya datavyam nirvigankaya | 

gramo rajyam puram degah putradérakutumbakam || 159|| 
sarvametatparityajya grahyametanmrgeksane | 
kimebhirasthirairdevi sthiram paramidam dhanam | 

pranad api pradatavya na deyam paramamrtam || 160\| 


Thus, the excellent Paramamrta is retold, O Devi. This [teaching] 
should never be revealed to just anyone: [not] to a pupil of another, 
[not] to a mischievous or cruel, not to irreverent towards guru’s feet. 

But to those who are vigourous and honest in their intentions, 
to those who are intent on attaining the non-polarization as their 
guiding principle, to those who are devoted to the family of gurus, 
it is to be communicated without hesitation. 

Village, realm, city, country, son, wife, household — all this 
having been abandoned, this [tantra] is to be embraced. 

For how, O Gazel-eyed, by those who are full of doubts and 
lack practical knowledge, can this tantra be transmitted without 
distortions? 

Even if threatened with death, one should not reveal this teach- 
ing of the Paramamrta. 
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The advice to abandon village, realm, city, country, son, wife and 
household in order to practise this tantra is to be understood within 
the context of medieval India, where it was originally given, and 
not to be taken literally nowadays. There is simply no need. Still, 
expect to become at odds with village, realm, etc. as a result of 
practicing it. 
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a coqars | 
Sri devyuvaca | 


Devi said: 


eaeq lees TNA THT tl PEP 
VFAAG TA URATATIT | 
udafautarat cea ATA FT | ea 
Sapte tat HVS wa fas T i ea 


devadeva mahadeva paritrptasmi gamkara || 161 || 
rudrayamalatantrasya sG@ramadyavadharitam | 
sarvasaktiprabhedanam hrdayam jnatamadya ca || 162]| 
ityuktvanandita devi kanthe lagna sivasya tu || 163]| 


O Deva, O great Deva, I am completely satisfied, O beneficent 
one! 
The essence of Rudrayamala tantra is now ascertained, and the 
source of the variety of Sakti-s is understood. Having spoken thus, 
delighted Devi merged back into Siva’s throat. 
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Concepts 


All concepts and technical terms in here are interpreted from the 
positions of the Pratyabhijna system of philosophy (see [Sem08}, 
[Tor02] and [Sin03a]). 

There are two basic concepts: Siva and Sakti. Sakti is a dynamic 
aspect of Siva. Siva is hypokeimenon of all manifestation, and 
he has a multitude of states or forms.?° There is nothing in the 
Universe, as it is reflected in the mind, that is not siva; in the same 
way there is nothing in nature that is not a form of energy. 

Of the many states of siva, there is a special, distinguished state 
that is called bhairava. It is undifferentiated, unvaried condition, or 
form, that lacks any particulars, but is full of all potentialities. The 
state of bhairava is like the stillness and tranquility of homogeneous 
air. One of the inherent characteristics of air is the presence of ever 
appearing and dissolving fluctuations of pressure, temperature and 
density. Similarly, there is the primordial, ever present throbbing 
of fluctuations in siva. This throbbing is called spanda. 

When fluctuations of pressure occur in still air, they might dis- 
sipate without any manifested phenomena, or they might give birth 
to wind or whirls. In the same way, spanda might give rise to a more 
differentiated state of siva. The energy of fluctuations in the state 
of bhairava is called bhairavi, or parasakti, or ultimate potentiality. 

When this energy of pressure fluctuations transforms into wind 
or whirls, the air becomes manifestly non-uniform, or differenti- 
ated. This differentiation might become sounds, lenses causing 
visual distortions, twisters, etc. Similarly, paragakti might give rise 
to specific potentialities, or energies, that cause sensory perception, 
speech, thoughts, emotions, etc. 

A specific form of the paragakti can be either of the parad-apara 
type or of the apara type, and is called N-sakti.?! 


9 vapus, rupa. 
91Here N denotes a particular experience or manifestation or process. 
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The para-apara type of Sakti is the potentiality that is born of 
differentiations caused by paragakti. Pard-apara can directly dis- 
solve into parasaktt. The differentiations caused by it may dissolve 
or evolve into a self-perpetuating cycle of arising, relative stability, 
and cessation. In the last case parad-apara-Sakti becomes a multi- 
tude of apara-saktis. 

The apara type of Sakti is the potentiality that is born of differ- 
entiations caused by para-aparagakti. Like turbulence in the air, in 
which the disappearance of one whirl causes new disturbances in 
the flow of air, so are differentiations and manifestations that are 
born of the apara type of sakti. Cessation of one phenomena gives 
birth to others. The perpetuation of arising, relative stability, and 
cessation of phenomena is called samsara. Abiding in the state of 
bhairava is the cessation of samsara, or nirvana. 

The state of bhairava in which the energy of fluctuations is at 
the threshold of causing some phenomena is called prabhu. 

Below is a vocabulary of concepts required for understanding 
the philosophy and some of the practices of the Pratyabhijna system 
of Kashmir Shaivism. Many terms in this vocabulary occur in other 
philosophical systems of India, and their meanings can be quite 
different, at times, from system to system. Only the meanings 
used in the Pratyabhijna system are pointed at here. 

It should be noted that the most basic concepts are left un- 
defined, for they are not reducible to other concepts (in the same 
way the concepts of a dot, a line, and a plane are left undefined in 
Euclidean geometry). However, since it might be easier to form in 
the mind the correct ideas behind words with the help of approx- 
imations, I’ve attempted to formulate such approximations based 
on my own experiences. All such approximations are made on the 
experiential plane of meaning; that is, in order to provide for prac- 
tical applications. 

In some cases, a definition is given by means of several expres- 
sions separated by semicolons. The reader should try to form a 
concept that is “in the middle” of all those expressions. 

The order of terms is non-alphabetical, but is organized in such 
a way that any definition refers, in most cases, only to definitions 
prior to it. 


prakasa is that which manifests itself in every mental phenom- 
ena; 
energy that is the carrier of all stimulation,®? whether 


92«Stimulation” is understood here as any immediate cause of activation 


vimarsa 


suatantrya 


camatkara 


cit 


Siva 
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because of sensory input, memory, or imagination; 
substratum of all sense-datum; 

that which always (at all times and in all cases) illumi- 
nates.9% 


The concept of prakaga is central for the formulation of 
many concepts of Trika: Tantraloka even gives the con- 
dition for liberation, quoting Yogacara, as “liberation 
comes from illumination of everything.” 4 


This illumination is inherent in one’s being. As Buddha 
said,®?° “Luminous is the mind.” 


shifting, non-uniform self-reflection, that is alternating 
between various degrees of affection and detachment. 


the freedom of will; 
self-will. 


svatantrya is a quality of vimarga. From the perspective 
of action, it is defined as “the principal authorship and 
the supremacy to be such.” °° 


the aesthetic experience of the bliss of svatantrya. 


the Absolute, which is the substratum of all manifesta- 
tion; 

a pure perceptive attention that has two aspects — 
prakaga and vimarsa. 


It is also called parasamvid, or the ultimate samvid. 


Through vimarsa, cit possesses the absolute free will 
(svatantrya) and, therefore, camatkara. 


cit, when the vimarga aspect is emphasized; 

the Absolute that spontaneously, like an infinitesimal 
pulsation, by the power of free will, emanates the Uni- 
verse as a self-reflection. 


of mental things; light falling onto light receptors in the eye, the energy of 
concentration that allows one to imagine non-existing things, the power of 
association that brings memories to mind — all these are examples of stimu- 
lation. It should be noted that stimulation might be below the threshold of 


perception. 


3 nrakagonama yascayamsarvatraiva prakagate TA.1.54.a 

*4uktam ca sriyogacare moksah sarvaprakaganat TA.6.58.b 

95Pabhassara Sutta, AN 1.49 

%6Comment to the siitra 20 of Pratyabhijniahrdayam svatantryam atha 
kartrtvam mukhyam ivaratapi ca 
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On a personal level, “being like siva” means to be in 
the state of benevolent, happy tranquility, possessing 
unlimited creativity as the potentiality. 


Sakti unmodified by context, pure form of potentiality; 
unmodified by context, pure form of transition; 
infinitely elastic wave of energy. 


Various forms of gakti are projections of the basic form 
— that of “the spontaneous aspiration” of siva to man- 
ifest the entire Universe. 


There are many forms, or projections, of gakti. All 
of them are qualities of siva. The most fundamental 
for the Pratyabhijna system are icchasakti, jnanasakti, 
kriyasakti, and mayasakti. 


cicchakti the ability to illuminate, to attend to.°” 


anandasakti the ability to experience bliss; 
Siva’s freedom of will.%® 


icchagakti astonishment, surprise at the one’s own freedom of 
will.9 


Gaining freedom is manifested through astonishment. 
Flight from freedom is the flight towards the certain, 
controllable, and predictable. 


jnanagakti the ability to have direct experience (lit. to touch).1°° 
kriyasgakti the ability to be related or connected in any way.'?! 


tattva an attribute, a quality of mental “things” (ideas, per- 
cepts, gestalts, volitions, emotions, feelings, actions, 
speech, and anything that might be an object of in- 
trospection); 
that which patterns fragmentation, breaks the whole 
into parts, but by doing so, provides for comparability 
between distinct entities, or particulars (svalaksana-s); 
type of dynamic in prakaéa. 


97. prakasarupata cicchaktih AbhTs.1.5 
98... tasya ca svatantryamanandagaktih AbhTs.1.5 
99... taccamatkara icchagaktih. .. AbhTs.1.5 

100 |. @marsatmakata jranasaktih. .. AbhTs.1.5 

101 sarvakarayogitvam kriyagaktih AbhTs.1.5 
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A tattva may be compounded with several other tattva-s; 
it might have another tattva as a component; and it 
might be perceptible under some circumstances. 


An important aspect of all tattva-s, other than siva- 
tattva, is that there are three modes of expression: 


being absent; 


being present to some degree, but amenable to vanish- 
ing or dissolving; 


being present to some degree, but rigidly split away 
from vanishing. 


The practical goal of the Pratyabhijna system is the reconfigu- 
ration of mental processes that get rid of those tattva expressions 
that are rigidly split from vanishing. The practices described in 
Vijnanabhairava tantra help with such reconfiguration. 

According to Trika, there are 36 fundamental tattva-s: 
Siva-tattva 
Sakti-tattva 
sadasiva-tattva 
wsvara-tattva 
suddhavidya-tattva 
maya-tattva 
kala-tattva 
vidya-tattva 
raga-tattva 
kala-tattva 
niyati-tattva 
purusa-tattva 
prakrti-tattva 
buddhi-tattva 
ahamkara-tattva 
manas-tattva 


five karmendriya-s 
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five 7nanedriya-s 
five tanmatra-s 


five mahabhuta-s. 


A detailed discussion of all tattva-s can be found in [Sem08}. 

Each tattva is sustained and supported by the tattva-s above it. 
The topmost, siva-tattva, is therefore called andsrita, that is, “not 
supported.” 

Various degrees of their expression cause the multitude of per- 
sonal experiences and states of mind. Analysis of experiences and 
states using tattva-s as dimensions, or categories, is integral to the 
path of the Pratyabhijna system. 

Although there is a strong similarity between the lowest 25 
tattva-s and the tattva-s of the Samkhya system, there is no equiv- 
alency between them. 


vayu a subtle energy; 
a dynamic of activation of specific neurotransmitters in 
various parts of the nervous system; 
a wave of expression of specific neurotransmitters. 


According to Sivasvarodaya,!°? there are 10 types of 
subtle energies: prana, apdna, samana, udana, vydna, 
naga, kirma, krkala, devadatta, dhananjaya. 


prana is predominant at the moment the breathing in 
starts; 

apana is predominant at the moment the breathing out 
starts; 

samana — in the process of digestion; 

udana — in energy surge through susumna when prana 
and apana are in equilibrium; 

vyana — in the state of samadhi. It is felt as pervading 
everything. It makes maintaining @sana and other func- 
tions of the body effortless during hours of remaining 
in samadhi. 

naga manifests itself during vomiting; 

kirma — in blinking of eyes; 

krkala — in sneezing; 

devadatta — in yawning; 

dhananjaya keeps integrity of the physical body after 


102ShSv.42-47 


prana 


apana 


nadt 


cakra 
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death (and is, probably, the source of the notion “zom- 
bie”). 

A vayu might be perceived as “inner flow” or “touch” 
or “cloud of sensation” in some parts of the body, espe- 
cially when the flow is interrupted or obstructed. Sen- 
sations might differ from person to person, but what is 
important is that flows of the vital energies might be 
perceived and even controlled. Pranayama is a set of 
practices that accomplishes just such control. For prac- 
tical guidance on pranayama, see [SR98] and [Iye99]. 


the va@yu, or subtle energy, that is predominant at the 
moment the breathing in starts. 


It facilitates mental agitation and serves as “energetic 
background” for many processes. Prana originates in 
kanda (a spot inside the body about five thumb-widths 
below the navel)1°? and is transmuted into other va@yu-s. 
The importance of the control of prana for a philosoph- 
ical inquiry and for any yogic practice comes from the 
close connection between psychological processes and 
flows of prana, and between prana and physiological 
processes. Control over prana is a prerequisite for con- 
trol over mind. Strong disequilibrium in prana distri- 
bution is a source of errors in reasoning, especially in 
operations on ill-defined concepts. 


the vayu, or subtle energy, that is predominant at the 
moment the breathing out starts. 


channel along which vayu-s flow. It is not necessarily a 
physical channel like a nerve or a vein, but a persistent 
pattern of neurotransmitter expression. These patterns 
are called “channels” because they are felt that way. 
According to tantric scriptures, there are many thou- 
sands of nadts throughout the body. Of them, three are 
the most important for any yogic practice: ida, pingala, 
and susumna. 


an intersection of three or more nadis. When flows of 
subtle energies are obstructed, cakra might be felt as a 
spot about one thumb-width in size. The “petals” of a 


103 nranah kandat prabhrtyeva tathapyatra na susphutah TA.6.49 
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cakra are experienced as sensations of directional flows 
to/from the central spot of the cakra. Different numbers 
of cakra-s are recognized by different traditions, but six 
cakra-s are recognized universally. See Appendix for a 
map of cakra-s. For further details on nadi-s, cakra-s, 
“petals,” etc. see [SR98]. 


a state of polarization that makes anything manifested 
to be defined on an X/not-X scale; 
antithesis of opposites. 


In the emotional sphere vikalpa of X is born of depriva- 
tion, resulting from the lack of expedients to satisfy a 
particular desire X. Such vikalpa is made stable by the 
resolve to satisfy X. The resolve is born of the inherent- 
in-one’s-self free will.!°4 


Vikalpa is in opposition to recognizing the primordial 
unity of one’s own self. It is an obstacle to yoga.!°° 


In the sphere of perception/cognition: vikalpa is an as- 
certainment casting duality.!°° Vikalpa is that which, 
having inhibited the fact of the selectivity of attention 
by means of maya, projects itself as the disjunction be- 
tween what is manifested and the unmanifested coun- 
terpart of the manifested.!°7 


It projects duality onto the body, onto vital energies 
(vayu-s), onto perception and imagination, making ev- 
erything appear as if in a cloud — perspective is very 
limited, but nothing restricting it can be seen — ex- 
pressing vimarsa through a contrast between what it 
makes into opposites by manifesting one and rejecting 
the other. vikalpa is an expression of “I am” through 
contrasts. 


In the sphere of activity vikalpa-s manifest themselves 
as the synchronous contraction/relaxation of compli- 


vikalpah kasyacit svatmasvatantryad eva susthirah | 


upayantarasapeksyaviyogenaiva jayate || TA.5.3 
105 kasyacittu vikalpo'sau svdtmasamskaranam prati TA.5.4.a 
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mentary muscle groups,!° as tides of breathing in and 
out, when waning of prana is synchronized with waxing 
of apdana. 


It is through using vikalpa-s that personal likes /dislikes, 
emotions, and affective states of mind pervade all of the 
Universe, as reflected in one’s being. As soon as there 
is indefiniteness, it becomes amalgamated with various 
likes/dislikes. In the course of practicing detachment 
and dispassion,!°? which is an essential component of 
any systematic practice, this amalgamation disappears, 
uncovering the indefiniteness of experience and of being 
as such. 


lasting aftereffects of an action, physical or mental (es- 
pecially of an intent), that disturbs equilibrium of some 
configuration either in the cognitive or in the emotional 
spheres, or in the sphere of activity. 


The best action is that which leaves no traces, that is, 
it is karma-free, for karma is created by acting or in- 
tending to act beyond what is required by the situation. 


Karma is neither absolute determinism, nor the will of 
God, nor a random conglomeration of circumstances. !!° 
If you throw a pebble above your head and it falls down 
and hits you, this is not the law of karma at work, but 
laws of physics. 


How strong the after-effects are, and what the practi- 
cal consequences of their existence will be, is not de- 
terministic. Rather, it depends on many other things, 
particularly, on how spiritually advanced one is.!!4 
Whether karma is deemed positive or negative depends 
on whether it reduces or strengthens vikalpa-s. 


Karma has the potential to cause physical illness: an 
intention, even if not yet expressed, might cause lasting 
changes in flows of prana, apdana, etc.; lasting changes in 


1081f the biceps are contracted, the triceps are automatically relaxed. 

109 Vairagya, as understood in the Yoga Sutra. It is a complete un- 
derstanding of how the world, observed directly or known through lit- 
erary tradition, subjugates one’s will, with the condition that such un- 
derstanding is born of a reduction in the thirst for desirable things. 
drstanusravikavisayavitrsnasyavasikarasamjnavairagyam YS.1.15 

0 Tittha Sutta AN.IIL61 

1117 onaphala Sutta AN.III.99, Sivaka Sutta SN.XXXVI.21 
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such flows cause, with time, physiological disfunctions, 
and those might lead to an illness. 


elemental skills; 
micro-skills. 


the lack of clear perception of the presence of the 
tattva-s, starting with kala and ending with prthvi!!? 
whatever is possessing of resistance, opposition to tran- 
sitions — that is an expression of maya.'!3 


Maya avoids being manifested by constant incitement 
of habitual, impulsive, or automatized actions. The 
incitement is caused by selective masking of conditions 
that determine the relevancy of their activation, thus 
leaving dominant only desire/action aspects. Because 
of the consequences of this incitement maya is called 
bewildering.!!4 


The following five tattva-s, beginning with kala-tattva and end- 
ing with niyati-tattva, are collectively referred to as kancuka-s 
(or “armors of an individual”). Their common property is to 
strengthen with time and to become more and more rigid. 


kala-tattva transfer of the energy of will onto the field of habitual, 


impulsive, or automatized actions; 
automatism of action, skill. 


The presence of kala-tattva provides for virtuoso per- 
formance in all arts, but because of the automatism, it 
limits to some degree the creativity of the performer. 
It also provides for obsessive and impulsive behaviors, 
like playing video-games or Internet browsing. 


The power of kala-tattva to shape consciousness is so 
strong and universal among humans that it is said by 
Brhaspati (quoted in TA.9.208b) to be like a second 
citt. Consciousness shaped only by siva-tattva, sakti- 
tattva, sadasiva-tattva, tvara-tattva, and suddhavidya- 
tattva has no definite form; it is like the Heraclitean 
river, which stays the same despite the flows of water 


112 kaladinam tattvanam avivekomaya SS.IIL.3 
113 bhavanam yatpratighati vapur mayatmakam hi tat TA 3.10.a 
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being never the same. Kalda-tattva changes that indef- 
initeness — as if adding polished facets to a natural 
ruby. 


The impulse or the incitement behind the kala-tattva is 
maya. This is so, because in the inner world only consis- 
tent and automatic concealment is effective. Karma ex- 
presses itself through kald-tattva (but not only through 
it). 


vidya-tattva transfer of the energy of will onto the field of mean- 
ings, abstractions, and scripts of actions; 
that which marks what is pleasurable, what is suffering, 
and what is neither, separately and in addition to the 
instinct; that which relates any knowledge to the needs 
of the corporeal body and of the material existence; 
pramatr of stimulation coming from the corporeal body 
(that is, from internal organs, from muscles, from 
joints); that which integrates proprioceptive signals into 
perception. 


In general, vidya-tattva operates on meta-levels, being 
an instrument of actions upon buddhi; that is, it is not 
being augmented onto grahya directly.1° Vidyd-tattva 
primes perception, action, or desire to conform to gen- 
eral categories. 


For example, a percept of fire augmented with vidya- 
tattva might acquire qualities like “warmth” or “burn- 
ing,” even if the subject of perception is too far from 
the fire to feel either warmth or burning. Another ex- 
ample is given by composing a sentence to comply with 
a particular grammatical structure, grammar being a 
meta-level of ordinary language. 


Though quite limited in purpose, vidya-tattva, being a 
realization of vidyasakti, facilitates counteracting maya.'+ 


raga-tattva transfer of the energy of will into nurturing an attach- 
ment; 
an attribute that provides for a subtle restoration of 
desire (potentially directed towards a new object) even 


115 tattvam vidyakhyamasrjatkaranam paramatnamah MrA 
116 tasyaisvaryasvabhavasya pasubhave prakasika | 
vidyasaktih tirodhanakart mayabhidha punah || IPK.3.1.7 
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after the desire was completely satisfied;!” intense af- 
fection that is not specific, that is without a definite 
object.1!8 


Raga-tattva prevents positive or negative emotions from 
becoming just memories. It is more like a resolve to 
keep these emotions relevant to one’s self. 


Whether some experience would be positive or negative 
from the point of view of feelings depends in part on 
physiology. But whether raga-tattva is attached to the 
experience or not is more a result of one’s own inten- 
tions. 


Sometimes one can observe how rdaga-tattva is affixed 
to some positive or negative experiences when the ex- 
periences are recollected. This augmentation might be 
accompanied by thoughts like “I will pursue this,” or 
“T really like that,” or “This is important for me,” etc. 


Whatever inner construct was created with intention, 
the support for its existence might by removed by un- 
intending. After the support is removed, the flux of 
things will gradually dissolve it. 


in the domain of perception and knowledge, it is an at- 
tribute of duration, the quality of having a location in 
time, the mark of being “before/after” some event; 

in the domain of actions, sense of pace (that which en- 
ables one to sing in sync with music or to mirror syn- 
chronously the actions of another); 

in the domain of desires, it is the duration of postpone- 
ment of gratification beyond which a lack of satisfac- 
tion causes distress, anxiety, etc., or the timing of some 
events (like when one resolves “I will wake up at exactly 
at 7:40 a.m.” and does wake up at that time). 


niyati-tattva strong inclination towards a particular way of acting, 


1 


thinking, or feeling; 
kala, devoid of the strength of immediacy; 
transition between apparent cause and apparent effect 


lV ragatattvamiti proktam yattatraivoparanjakam | 
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(niyati-tattva is the link between karma and the conse- 
quences of it); 

in the domain of perception and knowledge, it is the 
bias of a syllogism, especially of logical fallacies; 

in the domain of actions, it is a habitual coordination 
of muscular activity (for example, stepping on an un- 
moving escalator, that was moving in the past, creates 
muscular activation inadequate to the situation); 

in the domain of desires/will, it is the absoluteness of 
acceptance/rejection (like “this is intolerable,” “that is 
the best thing ever,” “I never can do that,” etc.). 


Whatever is possessing niyati-tattva acquires an ap- 
pearance of “necessity.” 


an armor of an individual; 
one the five tattva-s: kald-tattva, vidya-tattva, raga- 
tattva, kala-tattva, and niyati-tattva. 


The presence of kancuka-s is revealed by the following 
persistent and pervasive phenomena: 


preservation of “I” is a habit; that is, a set of skills 
invoked almost instinctively, personal speech being the 
primary example; 


knowledge is dedicated to survival, either personal or of 
some substitute (like family, tribe, social group, philo- 
sophical system, scientific theory, etc.); the validity of 
knowledge is derived from authority; asking for opin- 
ions of an authority is the origin of knowledge; 


relishing the very desire for “I” to be; 


a resolve that an absence of “I” expression should last 
no longer than some preset period of time (that might 
vary with circumstances); 


the conviction that it is necessary for “TI” to be. 


There might be other expressions. Any aspect of one’s 
individuality might have several armors. 


A very important practice with regard to the kancuka-s 
is deconstruction of long-term, persistent expressions of 
them in one’s own behavior. By conscious removal of 
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actual expressions of these five tattva-s, an “individual,” 
devoid of armors, would be eventually dissolved by the 
flux of things. 


The point of the practice is not to get killed, or to die 
from exposure, or to become a mindless cult follower 
of some strong willed individual or group, but to get 
rid of irrational rigidity and to understand how the ar- 
mors and the very idea of an unchangeable and sharply 
bounded “individual” contribute to self-perpetuating 
unhappiness, stress, and pain. 


mahabhita-s these represent types of ideas, or patterns of dividing 


stream of stimulation into entities: 

prthivi (earth) type indicates an idea of something fixed, 
like a solid body — not subject to change due to the 
context, neither in substance nor in form; 

jala (water) type indicates an idea of something like a 
fluid, of something that has an invariant substance, but 
a form completely dependent on the environment; 
tejas (fire) type indicates an idea of something like the 
light, of intensity, energy, an idea of something having 
no definite form, but adopting attributes of the envi- 
ronment; 

vayu (air) indicates an idea of something like air, all- 
pervading; of something having no manifested sub- 
stance or form, but the presence of which is inferred 
from manifested elements; 

akaga (ether) indicates an idea that stands for absence 
of something else, an idea of the void. 


All of these types can be illustrated with a favorite ob- 
ject of Indian philosophical discourse — a jar. The jar 
as a solid body is an example of prthivi. The water in 
the jar is an example of jala. The round and hollow 
shape of the jar is conveyed by light gradients, which 
exemplify tejyas. The usability of the jar for cooking, 
not just for holding water, is an example of vayu. And 
an abstraction of a jar, as a rigid shape devoid of space 
and time particularizations — the empty space within 
— is an example of akasa. 


Another illustration of mahabhita-s is afforded by a 
Japanese garden: prthivi are the stones, jala is the flow 
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of water shaped by the stones; tejas is the light that in- 
tegrates elements of the garden into a landscape; vayu 
is fuzei, or that breeze of feelings evoked by the expe- 
rience of being in the garden, which cannot easily be 
attributed to any particular component; akasa is the 
contrasting void left after exiting the garden, when the 
enchantment of fuzez is dispersed by the flood of city 
irritants. 


One of the important applications of the concept of 
mahabhiuta-s to the analysis of psychological processes is 
the analysis of ideas of “self.” Ego attempts to present 
the “self” as an unchangeable, sharply bounded entity 
— by projecting prthivi attribute onto it. The prthivi- 
tattva, being the last in the sequence of tattva-s, par- 
takes in and is supported by all tattva-s. Thus, is it per- 
vasive, robust, and very difficult to dissolve. The weak- 
ening of prthivi-tattva, that affords local dissolution of it 
in every context, is called in Buddhism “stream-entry.” 


If that attempt of Ego fails, the next presentation is 
using jala as the pattern, etc. In reality, in different 
contexts, the “self” might have different patterns. One 
of the fundamental ideas of Buddha is that of ana@tman 
— all of these patterns are projected onto “self” and 
are not inherent in it. 


sattva luminosity, differentiating real from unreal; 
source of attachment to happiness and knowledge.!!® 
rajas transience;!?° 
source of passion and attachment to action.!?! 
tamas inertia, resistance to change; 
source of attachment to delusions.!?? 
guna a pervasive attribute, one of the three: sattva, rajas, or 


tamas. 3 
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the “inner eye” that coordinates sensory inputs from 
different modalities and from the memory to ensure co- 
herent experience; 

the faculty of introspection that enables one to see aris- 
ing and fading of ideas or images in one’s mind; 

the organ of perception that allows one to become aware 
of inner states, like sadness, joy, desire, aversion, etc.; 
a stable area that is the hub of the mind’s activity, and 
that provides a general framework for resolving inde- 
terminacy and defines the general direction of activity. 


the cognitive faculty of forming, applying, and manip- 
ulating knowledge; 
the faculty of reasoning and establishing certainty. 


The Bhagavad Gita states the importance of buddhi in 
this way: “what is defined as happiness beyond any 
limit is beyond perception, and is to be grasped by 
buddhi.” 124 


Buddhi deals with concepts that are knowledge, not no- 
tions. Notions are constructs of manas and are merely 
loose associations of several mental constructs. 


There is a very important difference between concepts 
that are knowledge and those that are notions. Defi- 
niteness of notions is derived from perceptual similar- 
ity (expressed by “It seems that way”), while that of 
knowledge is from procedural measurement, based on 
the most sharp of perceptual distinctions, (expressed 
by “The measure is such”). 


A notion is quite easily morphed by strong emotions, 
because judgments of perceptual similarity are. On the 
other hand, knowledge is only slightly affected by even 
strong emotions, because procedural measurements are 
such. 


The difference between notions and knowledge also 
manifests itself in dealing with contradictions. When 
contradiction arises, if notions are employed, then the 
contradiction is resolved by either omission of a premise 
or by stretching boundaries of some notions. On the 
other hand, if knowledge is employed, it forces one to 
search for false premises. 


124 sukhamatyantikam yattadbuddhigrahyamatindriyam BhG 6.21.a 
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Whenever a judgment is generated by a vague sense of 
‘it seems OK,” or “it feels OK,” or by a sense of emo- 
tional or cognitive dissonance, it is likely to be the result 
of a notion. In this case an appearance of certainty is 
derived from the strength of like/dislike attitudes. 


Whenever a judgment is generated by a procedure, it 
is likely to be the result of a knowledge, and its cer- 
tainty is derived from the degree of universality of that 
procedure. 


Thinking with notions is guided by avoidance of cogni- 
tive and emotional dissonance. Thinking with knowl- 
edge is directed by logic and procedures. 


Generalizations, induction, verbal formulations, and ex- 
trapolations usually lead to notions. In order to ele- 
vate a notion to the level of knowledge, it must be aug- 
mented with a procedure having definite conditions of 
applicability. This means that all definitions given here 
will, under the best circumstances, give rise to notions; 
these notions might be transformed into knowledge by 
practical application aimed at making them procedural. 


Buddhi is “colored” by the three guna-s. Rajas guides 
the manipulation of knowledge; it is manifest in the 
process of deduction. Tamas provides for recognition 
of fragments of the perceptual stream as compatible 
with certain knowledge. Sattva facilitates forming new 
knowledge. 


the faculty of relating everything to “self”; 
the faculty of maintaining persistence of “I.” 


Ahamkara is “colored” by the three guna-s. Rajas en- 
ables changes to personal boundaries; tamas is instru- 
mental in maintaining “the unchangeable core of self”; 
sattva enables self-investigation and self-knowledge. 


Ordinarily, ahamkara is present in the waking state of 
mind the same way the nose is present in the field of 
visual perception. The nose provides a reference that 
defines some of the interpretation of visual stimuli. The 
same way, ahamkara is present in the back of the mind 
and makes perception, thoughts and actions referenced 
to personal constructs (it makes them into vikalpa-s). 
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antahkarana (lit. “the inner instrument,”) is the triad of bud- 
dhi, ahamkara and manas. All components of the triad 
are are “colored” by the three guna-s: sattva, rajas or 
tamas. 


jnanendriya qualities encompassing all perceptual features pro- 
vided by sense organs: colors, pitch of sound, tempera- 
ture, loudness, etc. 
There are five types of jnadnendriya-s provided by the 
faculties of vision, hearing, taste, smell and by the so- 
matosensory system. 


buddhindriya = jnanendriya 


mala fault-causing condition (lit. impurity). 


It is a persistent configuration of tattva-s. It is a men- 
tal construct of a special kind that masks, inhibits, or 
outweighs other potentially active structures. 


Three types of mala-s are defined: Gnavamala, maytyamala, 
and karmamala. Behind all types of malas is the 
mayasakti. 

The anavamala, being an evolute of iccha-sakti, has the 
nature of willful self-restriction. 


The commentary to sutra 9 of Pratyabhijnahrdayam 
states that icchasakti, manifesting as an unobstructed 
self-will, when abridged and virtualized, turns into 
anavamala, manifesting itself as the sense of otherness 
and the lack of self-sufficiency.!?° 


An a@navamala manifests itself as a strong bias towards 
well defined borders between the concepts of “I” and 
“Not-Me.” These borders are created by activation of 
aversions, preferences, and affections. An d@navamala is 
not, per se, a preference of one alternative over another, 
but rather a relish of such preference. When such relish 
is augmented by raga-tattva, it turns into an addiction 
to impose such preferences. 


The relinquishment of the freedom of will while fully 
aware, and the lack of full awareness while following 


125 apratihatasvatantryariipa icchasaktih 
samkucitasatt aptirnamanyatartipamanavammalam 
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one’s own will — this is the twofold anavamala, twofold 
in the ways it impairs one’s true character.!76 


When Gnavamala is present, logic is seen as devoid of 
a reflection of self, and thus, a knowledge bears that 
emptiness which is as if devoid of “self.” So, karmamala 
tends to be illogical, or even irrational, because of the 
resolve to manifest the fullness-of-self in opposition to 
the pure and full awareness. 


A sense of powerlessness or lack of freedom, when a 
logical and consistent schema of a situation sinks in, 
comes from a forceful assertion of one’s own prior reso- 
lutions. Those resolutions by virtue of one’s addiction 
to them (that is, they are augmented with raga-tattva), 
come into contradiction with the reality (“reality” is 
defined here as that part of perceptual space which is 
most independent of the tides of desires). 


The @navamala is the root cause of two other types of 
malars. 


The mayzyamaia is a fragmentation of experiencing that 
inhibits the expression of freedom of will and restricts 
the freedom to act. 


As stated in the commentary to the 9th sutra of Pratyab- 
hinahrdayam, jnanasaktih, at reaching the state of di- 
rectly experiencing something particular — gradually, 
beginning with contraction and moving towards delim- 
itation of the ability to experience everything that is 
there to experience, having been in the configurations 
of buddhindriya-s and antahkarana — through locking 
into excessive abbreviation becomes mayiyamala, man- 
ifesting itself as a flow [of attention bias] into fragments 
of what is there to be experienced.!2” 


One of the strongest expressions of the mdaytyamala is 
the assumption that spoken words are true (and thus 
using them to guide further actions and analysis of a 
situation) when they are uttered by a figure one con- 
siders an authority or an a priori trusted source. To 
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counter the effects of mayzyamala, a functional assump- 
tion of the inherent indefiniteness of any perception is of 
great help (for example, ancient philosophers adhering 
to skepticism made the assumption of the indefinite- 
ness; poker players make it too). 


The karmamala is constraining an action to a laced- 
with-personal-preferences script that impairs aware- 
ness. 

As stated in the commentary to the 9th sutra of Pratyab- 
hinahrdayam, kriyasakti, at reaching the state of per- 
forming some definite action, constraining in stages the 
unlimited creativity and having assumed the configu- 
ration of karmendriya-s through locking into excessive 
abbreviation, arriving at an excessively encapsulated 
condition [becomes] ka@rmamala, consisting in acting in 
conformity with the effective/ineffective [axis]!?5 


Action, in its activation and structure, might be af- 
fected by other actions, by desires, by perceptions of 
inner and outer stimuli, and by knowledge. karmamala 
is a restriction of such influences to actions and desires 
only. Just before an action is activated, the perceptive 
attention is inhibited or masked, allowing only other 
actions and desires to shape the current action, and 
making one as if momentarily blind. 


procedural knowledge; 
mental gesture; 
functional attitude; 
resolve. 


mati is a non-verbal knowledge that is, at the same 
time, a continuous action. 

a persistent concentration of the mind upon something. 
Yoga Sutra defines this term as “directing mind to one 
place.” !”° Here is a script for practicing dha@rana: 


1. Choose a spot in a perceptual field (e.g., a symbol 
on a uniform background); 


128 kriyasaktih kramena bhede sarvakartrtvasya kimcitkartrtvapteh 
karmendriyarupasamkocagrahanaptrvam 
atyantaparimitatam prapta Subhasubhanusthanamayam karmam malam 
2983.1 desabandhascittasyadharana 
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2. Direct all of the attention to that spot; 


3. When distraction occurs, simply return the focus 
of attention to that spot; 


4. Keep doing 2 and 3 for at least 20 minutes. 


dhyana meditation. It is defined thus in Yoga Sutrat?° and in 
verse 146;131 


It is a state of buddhi in the context of strong concen- 
tration of attention in which buddhi: 


a. is steady, invariable, unchangeable; 


b. has a single concept, or knowledge, that is not sup- 
ported or conditioned by anything else present in short- 
term memory (that is, not conditioned by other con- 
cepts, by a percept, by an idea, by action, by wish, by 
desire, etc.); 


c. directs attention of the senses, manas, and ahamkara 
onto one object only; this concentration of attention 
does not result in less awareness;!3? 


d. makes the flow of stimuli coalesce with that one object 
(ekatanata). 


For practical techniques of meditation, see [Ram98]. 


Meditation is not contemplation. During meditation 
there is no arrangement of thoughts; there is no in- 
tention to get somewhere, or to find a solution or an 
answer. 


Hypnotic trance is related to meditation but is in many 
ways opposite to it. A big difference between the two 
is in reactivity to speech. In hypnotic trance, speech is 
automatically relevant to one’s self, and some speech 
attains the power of an imperative. In meditation, 
speech is just a sound that has no immediate meaning 
or power to control. It passes through as if one is no 


130Y8.3.2. tatra pratyayaikatanata dhyanam 

13] dhydnam hi niscala buddhirnirakara niragsraya 

132The degree of awareness might be known after the meditation by the de- 
gree one is able to recollect everything that was going on at the time of the 
meditation. 
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samadhi 


Concepts 


different from the surrounding air — without resistance 
and without attraction to it. 


Another big difference is that the scope of awareness 
during hypnosis becomes narrow and focused, while in 
meditation it becomes broader and indefinite. 


Yet another difference is in the direction and intensity 
of predominant flows of vayu-s. During both states the 
flows are primarily through id@ and pingala. In med- 
itation, the controlling flows are from visuddha-cakra 
downwards, while in hypnosis, the controlling flows 
are from muladhara-cakra upwards. In meditation, the 
flows are less intense than in the hypnotic state. 


the state of absorption that is defined thus in YS.3.3: 
That same dhyana, when the object, that attention is 
directed to, is as if devoid of it’s own substance or of 
unchangeable characteristics, is samadhi.'°? 


The definition of samadhi, given in verses 6,7, and 8 of 
HYP.4, is on three planes: the gross, the subtle and the 
ultimate, correspondingly. 


As salt dissolves in the waters of the sea without a trace, 
so a homologous unity between the breath and manas 
is realized as samadhi.'*4 


When prana is depleted and all fabrications by manas 
dissolve, then the self-sameness of the sentiment is re- 
alized as samadhi.!*° 


The identity between the [limited] individual and the 
ultimate “Self” [that has assumed that limited configu- 
ration, which is perceived as an individual], the equal- 
ity between the two — the state in which all notions, 
formed in the mind due to volition, vanish — is realized 
as samadhi.18° 


133 tadevarthamatranirbhasam svartpasinyamiva samadhih 


aL 


34 salile saindhavam yadvatsamyam bhajati yogatah | 


tathatmamanasorikyam samadhirabhidhiyate || HYP.4.5 
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yada samksiyate prano manasam ca praliyate | 


tada@ samarasatvam ca samadhirabhidhiyate || 
136 tatsamam ca dvayoraikyam jivatmaparamatmanoh | 
pranastasarvasankalpah samadhih so'bhidhiyate || 


Appendix 


Location of Chakras 


(all chakras are shown 1.5x normal size; 
lower six are the size of a thumb width) 


Cry 


viSuddha ——_ Y—_ 
(above the top 
of the sternum) 


anahata “Ke we ao 


(the middle 
between breasts) 





sahasrara 


(the top of the skull) 


ajna 


(between brows) 





manipira 


(2 thumb-widths above 
the belly button) 


svadhi sthana (5 thumb-widths below 


the belly button) 


pe @ 
miladhara @ 


(perineum) 
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